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Timid Investors 


There are three broad groups in the community 
which join in providing railway transportation—man- 
agements, the employees and the investors. These 
groups, of course, are not mutually exclusive. The 
line between management and employees is hard to 
draw, and both of these groups include investors. The 
large bulk of investment in the railways, however, 
comes from individuals who are in no way connected 
with the industry in a payroll capacity. 

What has been the reaction of these three groups to 
the present acute depression in the industry? Man- 
agements have been burning the midnight oil ever 
since it began—finding ways to reduce expenses, study- 
ing competitive problems and endeavoring to promote 
public understanding of the railway problem. They 
have not always acted as wisely, promptly and cour- 
ageously or co-operated as closely as they should have, 
but none can deny that they have worked hard and 
earnestly. 

So it is with the railway employees. Reckless 
charges have been made by the railways’ enemies that 
the employees’ associations in defense of the industry 
which have been organized in many states in recent 
months are the creatures of railway managements. 
Anyone who would take the trouble to ascertain how 
these organizations were started and how their mem- 
bers are working late in the night, without pay, digging 
deep into their own slender purses to pay for postage 
and printing, would soon know how untrue such a 
Statement is. If everyone with a stake in the railway 
industry were devoting the unselfish energy to the 
cause that many members of the employees’ organiza- 
tions are, the industry’s difficulties would be much 
nearer a solution. 


Investors Not Doing Their Share 


So much, then, for the management and employee 
gtoups—both are working energetically and, it is 
hoped, with growing efficiency for the industry which 
Supports them. How about the investors? Are they 
undertaking their share of the task of defending the 
industry? -They are not. 


In making this statement we are criticising all in- 
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vestors. The great bulk of railway investors do not 
recognize themselves as such. Not knowing their in- 
terest in the establishment of a reign of justice in 
dealing with transportation, they naturally are not 
fighting to secure it as they otherwise would. The 
number of individual investors in railroad securities 
cannot be accurately determined, since there is a con- 
siderable duplication among them. A round figure of 
about two million is generally accepted as a reasonable 
approximation. 


Trustees of Other People’s Money 


Two million is a large number of individuals, but it 
does not by any means reflect the effective strength of 
railway investors. A comparatively small number of 
large holders are not investors of their own, but of 
other people’s money. They are the savings banks, 
the insurance companies, the trustees of educational 
and charitable institutions, whose clients and bene- 
ficiaries number, probably, at least three-fourths of the 
population. These are the least articulate investors in 
the railways. Most of them in all likelihood do not 
even know that they are investors in the industry, nor 
that they stand to lose heavily if the railways’ future 
should be what their enemies desire. These are the 
somnolent investors who, with the general taxpaying 
public, must be awakened into action by the active in- 
vestors, the employees and the managements, if the 
solution of the railway problem is to be advanced as it 
should be. 

The active investors—the two million—have done 
much to aid the railway cause. The Security Owners 
Association and other organizations of large owners 
of railway obligations have endeavored to awaken the 
public to the situation. They have appeared in the 
railways’ behalf before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and legislative bodies, and have done much to 
promote sound understanding of the matters at issue. 
Certain individuals among their number have been as 
valiant fighters as are to be found anywhere. 
are several investment bankers who have devoted 
many thousands of dollars worth of their time to 
speaking and writing on the subject. There is a for- 


There 
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mer stock exchange member who has severed all his 
connections to devote his time as a publicist to advance 
the solution of the railroad problem. There is an in- 
vestment trust executive who could not be more active 
in the defense of the railways if he owned them all 
himself. 


Telling the Truth to Depositors 


These instances are encouraging. And yet the great 
mass of railway investors—the indirect investors—are 
not aroused. Suppose the president of a large savings 
bank, with heavy investments in railroad securities, 
should address to each depositor the following letter: 


This institution is proud of its record of conserva- 
tism—of its protection of its depositors by investing 
their funds only in what are plainly the safest securi- 
ties. 

In 1920 Congress passed the Transportation Act, 
directing the Interstate Commerce Commission so to 
regulate the railways that, under good management, 
they would earn a fair return on the value of their 
properties. What could be a better guarantee of 
safety of investment than such a pledge of national 
policy? The railroads wanted funds to expend and 
improve their properties. Relying upon the word of 
Congress, we let them have it—your money. 

What happened? In no year since the Transporta- 
tion Act was passed has the Interstate Commerce 
Commission established rates to enable the railways 
to earn the “fair return” contemplated in the law. 
Moreover, Congress and the state governments have 
since that date appropriated billions of dollars of the 
taxpayers’ money for the construction of highways 
and waterways which they permit commercial users 
to operate upon without proper compensation for the 
privilege. Nor do they regulate the rates and wages 
of these highway and waterway operators as they do 
those of the railways. 

The result of this tax-subsidized competition is that 
railway traffic and earnings have fallen far below the 
point where the depression alone would have brought 
them. The value of their securities in which your 
money is invested has declined tremendously. And 
the fault lies, not at our door as trustees of your in- 
vestment, but at that of the politicians and regulatory 
authorities, trustees of your political power, who have 
belied the promise of fair dealing implicit in the 
Transportation Act. 

If you will insist to your state and national legis- 
lators that they inaugurate an era of justice as be- 
tween the various agencies of transport; if you will 
insist that they regulate highway, waterway and air 
transport as they do the railways—then your invest- 
ment will quickly recover in value. There are enough 
of you—depositors and life insurance policyholders— 
so that if each will but do his part and make his 
wishes known, Congress and our legislatures will 
quickly perceive and do their patriotic duty. 

A restoration of confidence in the railroad industry 
such as fair legislative treatment would assure would 
help rapidly to lift the clouds of depression from 
business generally. Will you do your part to bring 
this about? 


Need for Honesty and Courage 


It would take courage to adopt such a policy. Some 
timid depositors might want to withdraw their funds. 
But is it not a risk which must be taken? We have 
tried for a long time to find our way out of the woods 
by blinking the facts. Let us try, for a change, the 
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truth, and the more of it the better. Suppose all 
insurance companies and savings banks having in- 
vestments in railroad securities should address such 
a letter simultaneously to their clients. And suppose 
all endowed educational institutions should address 
a similar letter to alumni telling them how the alma 
mater would be impoverished if their railway security 
investments were to be dissipated. The time has 
come to tell the brutal truth. 


‘Statisticians Who Take to Cover 


Large institutional investors maintain able statistical 
departments to watch their investments for them. 
Heretofore the function of these departments has 
been to discover coming disaster in some security 
and get out from under before other investors, less 
astute, discovered the weakness in the issue. If these 
same statisticians would devote a portion of their 
skill to an endeavor to correct the weaknesses which 
they espy, instead of merely shouting and taking to 
their heels, their worth to their employers would be 
vastly enhanced. Many of them have been, and are, 
profoundly “bearish on rails’’ because of the nation’s 
highway and waterway policies. Well, then, let them 
cease crying their eyes out and do what they can to 
change that policy. It is a mighty poor army whose 
outposts are permitted to drop their guns and run to 
safety as soon as the enemy is sighted. It is no 
wonder that such an army has met defeat. It is now 
time to rally the forces, reform the weak tactics, 
abandon the defensive and attack. And the large 
institutional investors must come out of their bomb- 
proof cellars, and, co-operating closely with each 
other, assume the leadership of the forces at their 
command. 


How End Such 


Diversion of Traffic? 


An alert and aggressive promoter of a freight con- 
tainer service some months ago entered into an agree- 
ment with two railways for the handling of his con- 
tainer. One of the types he offers is insulated and is a 
device for the movement of small shipments at tem- 
peratures as low as zero. It is a device which con- 
ceivably might revolutionize the marketing of food- 
stuffs, since it would permit small shipments of frozen 
foods to local points which cannot take perishables in 
carload lots. 

Having reached agreements with these two railroads, 
which filed tariffs covering the use of these containers, 
the promoter’s task became one of finding shippers 
who would use it. Here his principal difficulty was 
the narrow territory served by the two railroads which 
had tariffs permitting their movement. A shipper of 
fish would be glad to use the containers, but not un- 
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less he could cover all points in two or three states 
with them. He could not afford to change his entire 
method of distribution to serve points reached by these 
two railways only. 

A large distributor of frozen foods was slow to 
commit himself. Finally a situation arose where he 
could send a considerable shipment by this means at a 
saving in cost to him, and at the same time give the 
new device a trial. This was just the opening the 
promoter had been awaiting. Satisfy this shipper, and 
he could foresee thousands of tons from him moving 
in insulated containers within a few months. He 
guaranteed that he would supply the needed containers 
and would see to it that they reached destination at 
the appointed time. 

Then he went to a railroad traffic department to 
make the necessary arrangements, since the destination 
was not on a line which had tariffs covering his con- 
tainers. Various objections were raised, among them 
legal ones, although the promoter had opinion of com- 
petent railroad counsel that probably these objections 
were not important. Real or fancied, however, and 
whether ascribable to law, to regulatory authority or 
to the traffic department itself, the obstacles were there. 
After exhausting all the time available before actual 
movement was necessary, the traffic department finally 
vetoed the promoter’s proposal. He had but one al- 
ternative. He sought out a truck operator who was 
glad to get the business under the same conditions the 
promoter offered to the railroad and at the railroad 
rate for the 400-mile movement. Moreover he would 
throw in store-door delivery free. The promoter tele- 
graphed the traffic department officer with whom he 
had been dealing substantially as follows: 

_Shippers were unwilling to wait longer for railroad ac- 
tion. Trucking concern offered to do the job for railroad 
rates including pick-up and delivery. Shipment moves 
today. Will arrive at destination Monday morning. You 
know how hard I worked to keep it on your rails and off 
the highway. 

The shipment was conveyed successfully by truck. 
Shipper, consignee, trucker and container promoter 
were pleased. The volume of this traffic thus diverted 
to the highway shows every promise of attaining a 
heavy volume. 


Railroad Clubs 
Doing Good Work 


There are a great number of railroad clubs of all 
sorts in this country and Canada. Some of them are 
quite local in character, in many cases being restricted 
to the officers and employees of a given railroad or to 
Some special department on a railroad. Standing out 
prominently among all of these organizations are about 
a dozen thriving railroad clubs located in large cen- 
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ters, each one of which serves a considerable terri- 
tory and all of which include in their membership 
representatives of the railways and the railway supply 
and allied interests. How have these clubs fared dur- 
ing the past season? Investigation indicates that most 
of them have had a shrinkage in membership and 
that they have also suffered because of the loss of ad- 
vertising in their published proceedings. Reserves 
had to be drawn upon in some cases and in other ir- 
stances it has not been an easy task to balance the 
budgets. 

Fortunately these handicaps have been more than 
offset by the greater interest that has been shown in 
the programs, in the spirit of the meetings, and in 
increased attendance. Members may have been forced 
in some cases to forego attendance at dinner meet- 
ings, or other occasions which entailed extra expense, 
but on the other hand, they have supported the tech- 
nical programs to an unusual degree. Apparently 
there are several reasons for this. In some instances 
the officers and program committees, challenged by 
the situation, have put forth unusual efforts to im- 
prove the programs and otherwise encourage attend- 
ance at meetings. It is quite likely, also, that many 
members out of employment have been keen to utilize 
such opportunities to make and maintain contacts with 
railway and railway supply men. 


Good Prospects for Future 


The Canadian Railway Club has continued with ex- 
cellent results its competition for papers on railway 
subjects contributed by younger men. It has found it 
advisable to discontinue its dinner meetings and revert 
to technical meetings with light refreshments served 
afterwards. The Central Railway Club at Buffalo has 
had its enthusiasm spurred up another notch by the 
brightening up of the physical appearance of its pub- 
lished proceedings, which has even extended to the 
changing of the name of the publication to the Cen- 
tral Railway Chronicle. The Pacific Railway Club, 
which for many years has served the San Francisco 
district with meetings revolving between San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland and Sacramento, has continued its ex- 
cursions afield and this year held its second meeting 
at Los Angeles. It has met as far away from home 
as Salt Lake City. The New York Railroad Club 
has probably broken all records for attendance dur- 
ing the past season and most of the other clubs re- 
port good attendance records. 

These results, considering economic conditions and 
the difficulties under which railway and railway sup- 
ply employees have been working, would seem to in- 
dicate that the railway clubs have a splendid oppor- 
tunity to be of large service under such conditions. 
That this is generally recognized is indicated by the 
fact that all of them are giving unusual attention to 
the preparation of interesting plans for the coming 


season. 
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of outstanding importance in the revamping of 

passenger and freight facilities in large urban cen- 
ters, in few cases has it played a more significant part 
than in the reconstruction of the terminals of the Texas 
& Pacific at Fort Worth, Texas. This project had for 
its primary object the replacement of inadequate passen- 
ger and freight stations with facilities capable of meet- 
ing the requirements of effective service for the public 
and efficiency in operation, but of no less importance 
was a plan that would enable the road to realize the full 
value of its strategic location in the heart of the city. 


A LTHOUGH city planning has become an element 





The Passenger Station 


Better Street Plan 
Enhances Value 


Fort Worth 


Improvements 


Multiple-story construction is also a 
distinctive feature of new passenger 
and freight facilities recently com- 


pleted by the Texas & Pacific 


Interior of the Waiting 


Looking To- 


the Concourse 


As carried out, the project includes a combined 12- 
story passenger station and office building, an 8-story 
and basement inbound freight house and warehouse, an 
outbound freight house of one story, and a coach yard, 
together with a complete rearrangement of tracks to 
meet the needs of these new facilities. Of equal im- 
portance was the grade separation and street rearrange- 
ment work that was carried out to correct an almost in- 
tolerable situation that was cramping the development 
of the city’s business center and imposing a serious ob- 
struction to railway traffic. In fact, the measures to 
facilitate street traffic were of primary importance to 
the railway in insuring maximum benefit from the new 
facilities provided. 


An Advantageous Location 


The line of the Texas & Pacific extends through the 
heart of Fort Worth in an east and west direction, and 
in the center of the city where its property has a width 
of about 1,000 ft., the north right-of-way line is co- 
incident with the south edge of the business district. 
The old passenger station occupied a commanding loca- 
tion east of a small plaza formed by the junction of 
Houston and Main streets, while the old freight house, 
also occupying the north portion of the right-of-way, 
was located further west. The south portion of the 
right-of-way was occupied by an engine terminal, main 
and classification yards, until the completion of the Lan- 
caster terminal three miles west of Fort Worth in 1928. 

While the central location of this property added 
greatly to its value, it also introduced certain disad- 
vantages, chief among which was the fact that it was 
crossed at grade by Main street and by an inadequate 
viaduct at Jennings avenue, the only two thoroughfares 
extending directly south from the business district. An- 
other disadvantage of the location is the grade crossing 
with the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, the Houston & Texas 
Central, and the Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe, 1,100 
ft. east of Main street. The situation was particularly 
intolerable with respect to the old freight yard, for in 
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Map and Profile of the Terminal Improvement 


addition to the interference imposed by the grade cross- 
ings, effective operation was impossible because of the 
poor arrangement and inadequacy of the old facilities. 
The first step for the correction of this situation, there- 
fore, was the construction of the new Lancaster classi- 
fication yard, locomotive shop and engine terminal. 


A Restricted Location 


The old passenger station also presented obstacles to 
efficient operation. In design, it was a combination of 
the stub and through types, having six stub and two 
through tracks. The former connected with a wye lead- 
ing to the Sherman-Texarkana line of the T. & P. which 
turns off to the north immediately east of the H. & T. 
C. and G. C. & S. F. tracks previously mentioned, and 
is used also for access to the station by trains of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas and the Fort Worth & Denver 
City which, in addition to the International-Great North- 
ern, are tenants of the T. & P. in the station. The two 
through tracks were used primarily by the Texas & 
Pacific main-line trains. : 

_The stub tracks were too short because of the limited 
distance between the headhouse and the wye, while the 
usable length of the two through tracks was limited 
by the distance between the Main street grade crossing 
and the east throat of the station layout, which was 
necessarily located west of the railway crossing. It is 
evident, therefore, that an adequate layout implied sta- 
tion tracks extending across one or more streets, a re- 
quirement that called for grade separation. As shown 
on the profile, this was effected by a change in track 
grades that permitted underpasses for three streets in 
the terminal area and over-crossings for three streets 
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and Grade Separation Territory at Fort Worth 


further west. This change resulted also in a reduction 
in the grade opposing eastbound movements from 1.27 
per cent to 0.65 per cent, with no increase in the grade 
against westbound trains. 

Because the elevation at the H. & T. C. and G. C. & 
S. F. crossings could not be changed without serious 
complications it was possible to raise the grade at Main 
street only about 9 ft., with the result that the separa- 
tion of grades was effected largely by street depres- 
sion. The same condition hdlds true at Jennings avenue, 
while at Henderson street the change was entirely one 
of street depression. Because of the limited elevation 
of the tracks at the location of the new terminal build- 
ings, only the passenger station is of the two-level type, 
the plan of the freight stations being such that street 
vehicles and freight cars are served at the same level. 


The Passenger Station 


The old passenger station was a combination of the 
stub and through types, but the character of the location 
and the fact that all important T. & P. main-line trains 
run through Fort Worth, led to the adoption of a design 
of the through type for the new station, with the head- 
house in the middle of the block between Main street 
and Jennings avenue and with the north or street face 
of the building 170 ft. south of Lancaster avenue. This 
location permitted station tracks of adequate length 
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and afforded ample space for the freight facilities 
west of Jennings avenue facing on Lancaster 
avenue, and for a new city postoffice now under 
construction on the east side of Jennings avenue. 
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Plan of the Passenger Station 


It also allowed ample space for a coach yard south of 
the station tracks west of Jennings avenue, as well as 
for industrial sites fronting on Rio Grande (formerly 
Railroad) avenue, east of Jennings avenue. 

The headhouse is 221 ft. 10 in. long by 69 ft. 8 in. 
wide, located with its transverse axis on the center line 
of an underpass extending under the tracks and plat- 
forms, to which access is had by stairways. The build- 
ing, however, is separated from the north side of the 
elevated track and platform structure by a space of 56 
ft. 10 in., which is occupied by a semi-open concourse 
of the same length as the headhouse. 

The plan is so simple that little explanation is neces- 
sary. A main waiting room, which occupies the center 
of the building at street level, is flanked on the east by 
the restaurant, and a waiting room and toilet facilities 
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for white women, and on the west by accommodations 
for colored passengers. The ticket sellers space, which 
is separated from the main waiting room only by a 
counter, is located against the wall separating the main 
waiting room from the colored waiting room and is 
provided with a window for ticket sales to colored pas- 
‘ssengers. At the west end of the building, an elevator 
lobby affords access to five passenger elevators leading 
to the upper floors, which have been equipped for office 
use, the lowest of these floors being occupied by division 
offices of the T. & P. A toilet room for white men has 
been provided on a mezzanine floor, to which access is 
had by a stairway south of the elevator lobby. 


Separate Baggage and Express Building 


Other auxiliary facilities, including a cab office, a 
check stand, telegraph office, a barber shop, a colored 
restaurant and phone booths, as well as two concession 
spaces, occupy areas under the elevated structure along 
the south side of the concourse. The baggage counter 
is at the west end of the concourse in a separate two- 
story building provided for baggage, express and com- 
missary service. This structure is 220 ft. long and of 
the same width as the concourse. 

The headhouse has a steel frame to the top of the 
girders that span the full width of the main waiting 
room and is of reinforced concrete construction above 
that level. The exterior treatment embraces the use of 
a highly polished granite base with light buff brick above 
trimmed with stone, terra cotta and marble, the general 
treatment being modern although of a conservative 
tone. Effective use has been made of ornamentation, 
especially for the purpose of bringing out the dual char- 
acter of the structure—a station to the top of the third 
story level and an office building above. Large window 
areas, provided with bronze sash, also serve to empha- 
size the portion occupied by the station. 

The decorative treatment of the interior is also at- 
tractive, that of the main waiting room being especially 
noteworthy. Marble was used for the floors and wain- 
scot, while the walls above and the ceiling of the room, 
which extends to a height of three stories, are of plas- 
ter. Chandeliers in the modern mode add a distinctive 
touch to the room. A public address system has been 
installed for the announcing of trains. 


The Concourse 


The concourse is covered by a monitored concrete 
slab roof supported by exposed steel trusses and is en- 
closed by brick walls above a tile wainscot on the north, 
south, and west, but is open to the weather on the east 
and above the track level on the south. The floor is 
terrazzo, which is used elsewhere in the station except 
in the main waiting room. There are no gates to sep- 
arate the concourse from the underpass to the platform 
stairs, but gates are provided instead at the foot of the 
stairways, of which two have been provided for each 
of the three platforms. The three leading from the 
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First Floor Plan of the Inbound Freight Station 
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west wall, which are used by outgoing passengers, are 
provided with train indicators, the stairways leading 
from the east wall being reserved for incoming passen- 
gers. The head of each stairway is enclosed in a kiosk. 

As now constructed, the layout provides seven tracks 
for the passenger station, of which six are served by 
the three island platforms while the one next to the 
concourse is served by a platform that is assigned ex- 
clusively to the handling of baggage and express to 
and from the second floor of the express, baggage and 
commissary building, and mail to and from a sheltered 
platform extending from the post office to the loading 
track platform. In the baggage, express and com- 
missary building trucks are handled between the track 
level and street level floor on four elevators. Trucks 
are moved from the trucking platforms to front-end 
cars in trains adjacent to other platforms by way of 
runways crossing the station tracks at Jennings ave- 
nue and at Main street. 

Space has been provided south of the passenger 
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tracks for the addition of two more ‘passenger tracks 
and a platform whenever required. The trucking plat- 
form is protected by a canopy that is cantilevered from 
the concourse and baggage building roofs, while the 
three other platforms are covered with butterfly sheds. 


The Freight Station 


The new freight facilities include a combined in- 
bound house and warehouse, an outbound house and a 
small team yard. These facilities, which are located 
south of Lancaster avenue and west of Jennings street, 
are served by tracks that connect with the main tracks 
near Henderson street, an arrangement that made it 
possible to place the track and ground level of this 
area about 8 ft. lower than the level of the adjoining 
passenger tracks, or approximately at the level of Lan- 
caster street, thus providing for single-level operation. 
A retaining wall of Massey concrete cribbing separates 
the two levels. 

The arrangement of the inbound and outbound 
houses, together with the tracks serving them, is readily 
understood from the plan. Both buildings are 610 ft. 
9 in. long; the outbound house is 40 ft. wide, while the 
inbound house is a reinforced concrete structure 100 
ft. wide and eight stories high, in addition to a base- 
ment. All the floor space above the track-level floor 
and a part of the basement are available for lease to 
commercial concerns, the west 90 ft. of all floors above 
the first floor being equipped for cold storage from a 
refrigerating plant in the west end of the basement. 

In addition to the usual freight house facilities, in- 
cluding an office at the east end of the first floor, the 
building is provided with a passenger elevator and stair 
well, and 11 freight elevators, spaced in such a way as 
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to afford direct service from the space of any tenant. 
The cars of the freight elevators have 9 ft. by 16 ft. 
platforms and are equipped with car switch controls. 
The building is provided throughout with a pre-action 
dry-pipe sprinkler system and is equipped with an an- 
nunciator system that gives an indication in the basement 
pump room of the location of any fire. Water is supplied 
by an automatic pump having a capacity of 1,000 g.p.m. 
In addition, the building is protected by an A.D.T. 
sprinkler supervisory system and a watchman’s police- 
call and fire-alarm system. A pneumatic tube system 
serves all parts of the freight house and also connects 
with the passenger station. A heating plant in the base- 
ment provides steam for direct radiation in the office 
and to unit heaters in the warehouse space. 


A Revised Street Plan 


As previously meniioned, grade separation through 
Fort Worth was planned with a view to obtaining the 
maximum possible improvement in the movement of 
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The Jennings Avenue Underpass from Rio Grande Avenue—Passenger Station in the Right Background 


street traffic, while effecting a reduction in the grade 
against eastbound train movements between Lancaster 
yard and Fort Worth. The western end of this three- 
mile stretch of line was reconstructed in 1927 when the 
yard was being built, but this work still left about a 
mile of 1.25 to 1.27 per cent grade west of a summit at 
Ballinger street. In the grade separation program, this 
grade was reduced to 0.65 per cent by lowering the 
tracks a maximum of 18 ft. in a cut west of Henderson 
street, requiring 100,000 cu. yd. of excavation. This 
cut also accommodates the main track of the Fort 
Worth & Rio Grande, a subsidiary of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco and as this track is at a higher elevation than 
the T. & P. tracks it was necessary to provide a retain- 
ing wall to support the roadbed of the former and per- 
mits overhead viaducts at Daggett, Ballinger and Sum- 
mit streets. The track elevation east of Henderson 
street required 180,000 cu. yd. of fill. Now that this 
project has been completed, there are no streets crossing 
the T. & P. at grade in a distance of 11 miles through 
Fort Worth. 

The grade separation, however, is most distinctive by 
reason of the improvement that was effected in the street 
plan, which greatly facilitates traffic movement to or 
from the business center. In addition to widening 
streets approaching the subways, special attention was 
given to the development of the two streets flanking 
the right of way on the north and south. Industrial 
lead tracks in Lancaster avenue were removed to pro- 
vide a wide marginal thoroughfare that serves as a 
feeder from the various streets in the business district 
to the subways at Main street and Jennings avenue. 
Rio Grande avenue was developed as a main east and 
west thoroughfare by a diagonal extension on the west 
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that connects with the east end of the Daggett avenue 
viaduct, two street grade separations being introduced 
to avoid congestion at the south approaches to the sub- 
ways under the railroad. 

Thus, the south end of the Henderson street subway, 
which involved a complete depression of the street be- 
low the normal ground surface, was extended sufficiently 
to permit the Rio Grande Avenue extention to be car- 
ried over it. Also, at the south end of Jennings avenue 
undercrossing, a subway was provided so that eastbound 
traffic in Rio Grande avenue that turns north into Jen- 
nings avenue does not interfere with the westbound 
traffic in Rio Grande avenue. The subway at Main 
street was also relocated to improve the alinement of 
Main and Houston streets where they come together at 
the north end of the subway. Provision was made for a 
new street in front of the passenger station, which 
serves primarily as a station plaza. 

This project at Fort Worth entailed an expenditure 
of about $6,000,000 by the railway in addition to which 
the city incurred an outlay of about $2,000,000 for its 
share of the grade separation and street improvements. 
The Bellows-Maclay Construction Company, Dallas, 
Texas, and the Ball Construction Company of Fort 
Worth were the contractors for the freight houses, and 
P. O’B. Montgomery, Dallas, was the contractor for the 
passenger station. The entire project was under the 
supervision of E. F. Mitchell, chief engineer of the 
Texas & Pacific, Wyatt C. Hedrick, Inc., of Fort Worth 
were the architects on buildings, and F. R. Naylor, as- 
sistant engineer was engineer in charge. 


St. Lawrence 
Waterway Treaty Signed 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


TREATY between the United States and Can- 
A ada for the construction of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Deep Waterway, which is in- 
tended to provide a 27-foot channel from Montreal 
through the Great Lakes, supplementing the channel 
of 30 feet now available between Montreal and the 
sea, and to admit ocean shipping to the Great Lakes, 
was signed on July 18 by Henry L. Stimson, Secretary 
of State, and William Duncan Herridge, Canadian min- 
ister in the United States. The treaty must yet be rat- 
ified by the legislative bodies of the two governments 
before becoming effective. 

It was made public accompanied by a statement by 
President Hoover describing it as another step in “the 
greatest internal improvement yet undertaken on the 
North American continent,” and asserting that “the 
waterway will probably require ten years for comple- 
tion, during which time normal growth of traffic in the 
nation will far more than compensate for any diversions 
from American railways and other American port fa- 
cilities.” The President also said: 

“The treaty represents to me the redemption of a 
promise which I made to the people of the midwest. It 
provides for the construction of a 27-foot waterway 
from the sea to all Canadian and American points on 
the Great Lakes. Such a depth will admit practically 
ninety per cent of ocean shipping of the world to our 
lake cities in the states of New York, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. Its in- 
fluence in cheapening transportation of overseas goods 
will stretch widely into the interior from these points. 
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Its completion will have a profoundly favorable effect 
upon the development of agriculture and industry 
throughout the midwest. The large by-product of power 
will benefit the Northeast. These benefits are mutual 
with the great Dominion to the north. The economic 
gains from improved transportation have always bene- 
fited the whole people. 

“Under the engineers’ estimates, the total cost will be 
approximately $543,000,000, of which approximately 
$272,000,000 will need be expended by the United 
States. Some portion of these expenditures has already 
been made by both countries, and the actual total 
amount of new funds to be called on from the United 
States is estimated at about $258,000,000, and from this 
sum must be deducted the realization which may be 
made from about 1,100,000 horsepower on the Ameri- 
can side of the international section. The disposal of 
this power is reserved as a purely domestic question in 
the United States.” 

On January 21, 1920, the governments of the United 
States and Canada referred the matter of the improve- 
ment of the St. Lawrence river for ocean navigation, 
with the development of water power incidental thereto, 
to the International Joint Commission for a report on its 
feasibility and practicability. The report of the board 
dated December 19, 1921, recommended that the gov- 
ernments enter into an arrangement by way of a treaty 
for a scheme of improvement of the St. Lawrence river 
between Montreal and Lake Ontario; the commission 
further recommended “that the New Welland Ship 
Canal be embodied in said scheme and treated as a part 
thereof.”’ The technical phases of the report were based 
on an engineering report, dated June 24, 1921, prepared 
by Colonel W. P. Wooten, United States Army Engi- 
neers, and W. A. Bowden, then chief engineer of the 
Canadian Department of Railways and Canals. In its 
report the commission suggested that the project, be- 
fore any final decision be reached, be referred to an 
enlarged engineering board for further study. 

On March 14, 1924, President Coolidge appointed a 
national committee of nine members, designated as the 
St. Lawrence Commission of the United States, having" 
as its chairman President Hoover, who was then Secre- 
tary of Commerce, to act as an advisory committee to 
the United States government on all questions that 
might arise in the consideration of the project. On May 
4, 1924, the government of Canada appointed a similar 
national advisory committee of nine members, having as 
its chairman the Honorable George P. Graham, then 
Minister of Railways and Canals in Canada. A Joint 
Board of Engineers representing the two countries was 
created in pursuance of the recommendation of the In- 
ternational Joint Commission. 

The Joint Board of Engineers submitted its report on 
November 16, 1926. The report contained detailed 
plans for the construction of the proposed waterway 
and for the development of the waterpower in connec- 
tion therewith. There was, however, a difference of 
opinion in regard to some of the technical details of 
the project, the American engineers favoring a single- 
stage development, while the Canadian engineers recom- 
mended a double-stage development. 

On December 27, 1926, the United States St. Law- 
rence Commission submitted its report to President 
Coolidge, stating that in its opinion the construction of 
a shipway from the Great Lakes to the sea was impera- 
tive “both for the relief and for the future development 
of a vast area in the interior of the continent” ; and that 
the shipway should be constructed on the St. Lawrence 
route, provided suitable agreement could be made for 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Great Western ‘Castle’? Class Locomotive Which 
Was in the Speed Trials on September 14, 1931 





Fast Running on the Great Western 
in England 


“Castle” class 4-6-0 type four-cylinder locomotives with 8014-in. 
diameter driving wheels average over 77 m. p. h. between 


Swindon and Paddington Station, London 


By E. Cecil Poultney 


Associated Locomotive Equipment, Ltd., London, England 


(Great Britain) have resulted in some remarkable 

demonstrations of high-speed running.* In 
September of last year the Great Western decided to 
accelerate the schedule of its fast Cheltenham express 
over the section of line between Swindon and its 
London terminal, Paddington. 

The distance between these two points is 77.3 miles. 
On September 14 the trip was made in the excellent 
start and stop time of 59 min. 38 sec. representing an 
average speed of practically 78 mites per hour. On 
the two succeeding days somewhat better times were 
reported, but unfortunately, could not be relied upon 
with certainty, though it seems tolerably certain that 
the time for both runs was not more than 58 min. 30 sec. 
representing a saving of 1 min. 8 sec. over the re- 
corded run of September 14. 

The doubts expressed as to the actual performance 
on Sept. 15 and 16 appear to have led to suggestions 
being made that a further attempt might be made to 
establish beyond doubt a record time for this distance. 


Attempt to Make World Speed Record 


At the same time it was considered feasible to try 
for a world’s record by improving on the Reading’s 
time of 42 min. 33 sec. start and stop for the 55.5 miles 
'rom Camden, N. J., to Atlantic City, N. J., repre- 
senting as it did a mean speed of 78.3 miles per hour. 


_— 


RP ECENT experimental trips on the Great Western 


2 news report of the efforts being made to increase train speeds by 
¢ Great Western, London, Midland & Scottish, London & North Eastern 


ace guthern was published in the July 9, 1932, issue of the Railway Age, 






On June 6 this trial was attempted with results so 
remarkable that a reference in some detail must be of 
interest. The 77.3 miles were run start to stop in 56 
min. 47 sec. or at an average speed of 81.6 as against 
77.8 miles per hour for the effort of September 14. 

Before making further reference to these speed per- 
formances it will be advisable to say something about 
the road. It can be stated without hesitation that a 
better stretch of line for the attainment of maximum 
speeds can hardly be imagined. 

Practically the entire distance is on gently falling 

grades, varying between the limits of 1 in 660, (eight 
feet to the mile), and 1 in 1760, (three feet to the mile). 
Swindon lies 270 ft. above Paddington Station, so that 
the mean fall is about 1 in 1515, or say, 3.48 ft. per 
mile. These figures, together with the fact that a mean 
speed of 81.6 miles per hour is possible without ex- 
ceeding a maximum of 92.3 m.p.h. is sufficient to in- 
dicate the suitability of this section for high-speed 
running. 
_ After the fast “up” trip from Swindon of June 6 a 
fast return trip was attempted. For this purpose the 
“down” Cheltenham express was specially stopped at 
Swindon. The time for the 77.3-mile trip was 60 min. 
1 sec., or practically 77.3 miles per hour. 

For the “up” run, the train was made up of six cars, 
24 axles, 185 long tons tare, and for the “down” trip 
also six cars, 24 axles, 199 long tons tare. These loads 
compare with six cars, 24 axles, 190 long tons for 
the fast “up” run of September 14. 

All the trains were hauled by “Castle” class 
four-cylinder 4-6-0 type locomotives, having a total 
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weight of 283,500 Ib. and an estimated rated tractive 
force of 31,626 lb. 

For the run of Sept. 14 the speed for the entire 
distance of 70 miles from mile post 72 to post 2, count- 
ing from Paddington, averaged 83.8 miles per hour. 
For the same distance and between the same. points, 
the speed for the latest trip averaged 87.5 miles per 
hour. Similarly, on September 14 the highest speed 
was 89.1 miles per hour between posts 5 and 6 on a 
falling grade of .083 per cent. On June 6 the maxi- 
mum speed attained was 92.3 miles per hour on the 
level between posts 44 and 45. In connection with this 
latter figure, it is of interest to mention that there are 
water troughs between the succeeding 43 and 44 mile 
posts. The speed for this mile was reduced to 89.1 
miles per hour, due no doubt to the resistance set up by 
the scoop in picking up water. 

For the run of June 6, an average of 90 miles per 
hour was maintained for 39 miles, and a minimum 
of 90 miles per hour for 28 miles, the latter being for 
the distance between the sixtieth and thirty-second mile 
posts, again reckoning from London. 

The journey in the opposite direction being all uphill 
constitutes probably as fine an effort on the part of 
the locomotive as the fast runs from Swindon. From 





Log of Runs from Swindon to Paddington 


Sept. 14 June 6 
Grade Time. Time, 
per cent Miles Station Min.—Sec. Min.—Sec. 
.076 D. 0 Swindon (dep.) ......... , 0—O0 0—0 
.120 D. 5.7 NS SS ene oe ee re 6—28 -—"5 
.066 D. 24.2 =e eee 19—35 18—55 
Level 41.3 OS eee ee 32—12 30—12 
.076 D. 53.0 OTe 40—39 38—08 
Leve: 58.8 ia aa aa ad eee elS obaee 44—42 42—10 
.076 D. 68.2 CO ee een 51—21 48—51 
.057 D. 76.0 Westbourne Park.......... 56—53 54—40 
Level 77.3 Pu@amemton Carr.) ....ccccce 59—38 56—37 





the start the 36 miles to Reading consumed only 29 
min. .01 sec., a speed of 74.5 miles per hour. The 
run to Didcot, 53.1 miles, required 41 min. 23 sec. at 
77 miles per hour, and the mean between mile posts 
6 and 76 was no less than 82 miles per hour. Between 
posts 49 and 56 uphill with grades of .066 and .133 
per cent, the speed was held at 84 to 85.3 miles per 
hour. The highest speed on the return trip was 86.5 
miles per hour between the seventeenth and eighteenth 
mile posts on a practically level road. 

Finally, the rate of acceleration achieved for the 
trip to Paddington of June 6 may be noted. From 
the Swindon start, the mean speeds in miles per hour 
for successive miles were as follows: first mile, 27.6 
m.p.h.; second mile, 55.7; third, 66.6; fourth, 73.2; 
fifth, 76.9; sixth, 80.9; and for the seventh mile, 82.5 
m.p.h. Further, from this point to the eleventh mile 
post from Paddington, the speed was never below this 
figure, and in fact, the average speed between the 
twelfth and eleventh posts was 82.5 miles per hour, as 
for the seventh mile from the start. 


The “Castle” Class Locomotives 


The “Castle” class locomotives used on these very 
remarkable runs were all built at the Great Western 
shops at Swindon, from the designs of C. B. Collett, 
chief mechanical engineer of the railroad. The first 
locomotive was constructed in 1923, and up to the 
building of the “Kings” class, were the most powerful 
express engines on the line. 

Like all modern Great Western express locomotives, 
they are of the four-cylinder simple type. The cylin- 
ders are arranged with two between the frames, placed 
well forward over the leading axle of the four-wheel 
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engine truck and driving the No. 1 coupled wheels 
through a crank axle. The outside pair of cylinders 
are about in line with the rear wheels of the engine 
truck, and connect with the main drivers. 

A Walschaert valve motion, applied to the inside 
connections, operates piston valves for all four cylin- 
ders. These are placed above the cylinders in each 
case. Connection is made to the valves for the outside 
cylinders by horizontal levers of the first order coupled 
to the valve spindles for the outside valves. The valve 
spindles are extended through the front covers of the 
steam chests for this purpose. 

A screw reverse gear is applied, and the throttle 
valve is located in the smoke box, steam being taken 
through an inside dry pipe. The cylinders are all 16 
in. in diameter by 26 in. stroke, and the coupled wheels 
have a diameter of 80% These dimensions with 





Principal Weights and Dimensions of the “Castle’’ Class 4-6-0 
Great Western Lecomotives 


ee Ee Eo OO oe ee era: Oe Ss ee eee, ee Great Western 
(England) 

BE Fak Dee eic ddan Peet eb eee cennen dees s ene Great Western 
(Swindon shops) 

SE ERS OO a EEE ee ee, ERS ee Passenger-Express 

NN EN ad seu clean de.0'dn a nen ee esas 31,626 Ib. 

Weight on drivers + tractive force............... 4.16 

We OEE, CIR de ons cave cseccccccsescueverswes Walschaert 

Weights in working order: 

gf A A era tar eae 131,800 Ib. 


47,000 Ib. 
178,800 Ib. 


On front truck. .........cceeeeeeeceeceerees 
eee horns ath aac bea eee 


TOtAL POMEL... 0c cece ccccesceevcssecscsees 104,600 Ib. 
pe ee eee eee 283,400 Ib. 
Wheel bases: j 
RES lance cbinhinianhith Chk ee a Gelnane gmane 14 ft. 9 in. 
Ey IR Ss ane hs odes ceed ow Kee 27 ft. 3 in. 
Ne EE EE EE novo ciccscaceseesews 54 ft. 6% in. 
Wheels, diameter outside tires: —_ 
SE Re Sn ne ere 8014 in. 
EE ME ba imac bee deteeiwonsece os 4.Heeas 38 in. 
Boiler : 
EN eee 225 Ib. 
A A ee eee eee Soft coal 
Diameter, first ring, outside...............- 614% in. 
Pirenen, MEI SHE WEEE... ..cccceiveceses 110y% in. by 60% in. 
Tubes, ‘number ‘and diameter................ 201—5% in. 
Flues, number and diameter............ — 84—3% in. 
|. rr rr 15 ft. 2y5 in. 


I Seed crararutac alee s.0:0. +66 leew Knee wel 30.28 sq. ft. 


Heating surfaces: 


ES Te ee re ee 163.76 sq. ft. 
I A a e  uk, 5 bars tba w wlere 1,885.62 sq. ft. 
EE GIGS, oin6ic'n eiiewce vow tadenesis reais 2,049.38 sq. ft. 
Se ee 262.62 sq. ft. 
Combined heating surface................065 2,312.00 sq. ft. 
Tender: 
ESE TT TTR 4,720 gal. 
PE SIE crake ic a hindc cite camennWelnad eee 6.73 tons 





a working steam pressure of 225 lb. per sq. in. provide 
a rated tractive force of 31,626 lb. 

When first built the engines had tenders carrying 
6.73 tons of coal and 3,500 Imperial gallons of water, 
but now have a larger tender with space for 4,000 gal- 
lons and the same coal capacity. The engines used 
on these fast runs were equipped with the large tenders. 
The important dimensions of the “Castle” class loco- 
motives are shown in one of the tables. 


BEAUTIFICATION WORK ON GROUNDS around Canadian National 
stations, roundhouses, shops and terminals is being continued 
despite economic conditions. A total of 45,000 plants have re- 
cently been distributed from the company’s greenhouse at 
Moncton, N. B., for planting at various points along the com- 
pany’s property in the maritime provinces. In addition to 
growing plants for this purpose, greenhouses operated by the 
company also supply cut flowers for the dining car and hotel 
tables and ferns and potted plants for hotel decoration. An- 
other gardening activity indulged in by the C. N. R. is the 
annual planting of thousands of fir trees along the right-of- 
way at various points. These take the place of snow fences, 
preventing drifting during winter storms and at the same time 
beautifying the line. 
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Common Ownership of Freight Cars 


Plan to improve operating economy and afford 


railroads financial assistance 


ORTIMER SILVERMAN, formerly assistant 
to president of the Boston & Maine Railroad, 
has suggested to President Hoover a plan where- 

by, with the aid of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, the railroads of this country can secure financial aid 
in the present emergency and at the same time can take 
the initial steps toward bringing about the common own- 
ership by all of the railroads of freight car equipment. 
Such common ownership, it is claimed, would make it 
possible greatly to increase the operating efficiency of the 
railroads. The letter to President Hoover was referred 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. Commissioner 
Eastman made certain comments and suggested to Mr. 
Silverman that he arrange to give the plan publicity. 
The following correspondence is self-explanatory. 


Brookline, Massachusetts. 
May 28, 1932. 
His Excellency, The President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sir: 


May I add one more suggestion to the numerous ones that 
Your Excellency has undoubtedly received as a means of 
alleviating the present financial difficulties of the country. 

As a fellow technician and ex-railroad official, (former 
assistant to the president of the Boston & Maine Railroad’, 
I feel that the plan which I am herein proposing may be of 
some value, inasmuch as the proposal not only implies an 
assistance in financial rehabilitation of the railroads, without 
direct cost to the Government, but at the same time combines 
a means of reducing operating expense of the railroads. 

At the present time all freight cars are owned by individual 
railroads, and when on a foreign railroad are charged for at 
a fixed per diem rate along with maintenance charges, i: 
accordance with A.R.A. rules. As a result of the per diem 
charges, maximum efforts are made to return the foreign cars 
to the originating railroads at the earliest possible opportunity, 
all of which necessitates a heavy charge for light mileage. 
I have personally known of cases of certain divisions of 
railroads, in which the movement in one direction of empty 
cars was never less than 60 per cent of the mileage in that 
direction. It is to overcome this wasted effort, and at thie 
same time to provide funds for taking care of the present 
capital charges, that I have formulated the following proposal: 

Have the Reconstruction Finance Corporation organize a 
corporation, with whatever capital may be necessary, and call 
it, for instance, the “American Freight Car Corporation.” 
This corporation would take over immediately all of the freight 
cars now owned by the American railroads on the basis of 
their present value, i.e., cost minus depreciation, and pay the 
railroads for these cars in cash, which cash is to be used by 
the railroads for meeting their corporate obligations. There- 
after railroads should be prohibited from owning any freight 
cars and steps should be taken to prohibit the extension of 
private car ownership, cars of which are in general handled 
at a loss by the railroads. This assumption by the Freight 
Car Corporation must, of course, include all car trust obli- 
gations. 

After the above has been done, the Freight Car Corporation 
will then lease the cars to the railroads in accordance with 
their needs and replace such cars as may be necessary when 
the time comes, storing the cars wherever most convenient 
and in accordance with seasonal demands, in a manner similar 
to that used by the Pullman Company. The Freight Car 
Corporation will charge the individual railroads on a per 
diem basis for the use of cars and will at the same time 


have the cars properly maintained in the same manner as they 
are now maintained under the A.R.A. rules. 

As a result of the above, there would be no further ne- 
cessity of sending cars back to originating railroads without 
load, except upon the orders of the Freight Car Corporation 
in order to supply necessities of other railroads. 

I have not attempted to work out the various details 
necessary for the formulation of this proposed company, nor 
all of the necessary rules that may be necessary for its 
operation, but in general the rules governing freight cars and 
the use thereof of the American Railroad Association will 
form a basis of the necessary plan. The securities of the 
Freight Car Corporation are to be held by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation until such time as the railroads are in 
position to purchase and hold them in a manner similar to 
that now used in the holding of: securities of the American 
Railway Express Co. 

It is my opinion that if the foregoing suggestions were 
followed out, without cost to the Government sufficient funds 
would immediately become available to practically prevent 
‘he insolvency of any of our principal railways and at the 
same time the operating expense would be decreased in such 
an amount as to make it more nearly possible for the railroads 
to operate without loss on the present basis of earnings. 

It is my belief that this proposal should be given publicity 
among those who are directly interested in the railroads, but 
I am making this proposal to you tin order that it might be 
used with greater effect, and therefore I will withhold any 
announcement on my part unless it is Your Excellency’s 
belief that it can better be brought about by publicity outside 
of the Executive Department of the Government. 

Please feel free to use the suggestion in any manner Your 
Excellency sees fit and without necessity of reference to 
the undersigned as to originality of same. 

Very truly yours, 
Mortimer Silverman. 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 


Washington, D. C., June 20, 1932. 
Mr. Mortimer Silverman, 


Brookline, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 


On June 4 this Commission received from Mr. Lawrence 
Richey, secretary to the President, your letter of May 28 to 
the President, with the endorsement that it was “respectfully 
referred for consideration.” Thereafter it was referred to 
me for attention and I am sorry that the pressure of other 
matters has delayed my response. 

I have read your communication with much interest. ‘The 
proposal is not altogether a new one. After the return of 
the railroads to private ownership, following Federal control, 
the late S. Davies Warfield urged upon the railroads a plan 
for the pooling of equipment, and the Association of Railway 
Security Owners, of which he was president, conducted an 
extensive investigation into the matter. The plan was pre- 
sented to the American Railway Association, and considered 
at some length. Ultimately it was rejected. Aside from Mr. 
Warfield it apparently met with little favor among railroad 
officials. Personally I have never been satisfied with the dis- 
position then made of the matter, and. have been inclined to 
ascribe it to the excessive individualism among railroad com- 
panies and railroad officials which then prevailed. 

More recently, Mr. N. D. Ballantine, who is an engineer, 
who assisted Mr. Warfield in these studies, has continued his 
interest in the question, and particularly in the excessive amount 
of empty car mileage, which has shown a tendency to increase 
rather than decrease. 

Your plan for dealing with this matter is very ambitious, and 
I doubt very much whether the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration would be empowéred to carry it into effect without 
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further authority from Congress. It would also require an 
entire change in the former attitude of railroad officials. 
However, it is not at all unlikely that the-railroad problem 
may soon require more fundamental treatment than it is now 
receiving, and in that connection your plan, among others, 
should receive consideration. I am having a copy of your letter 
sent to the other members of Division 4 of the Commission, 
which is handling the subject of railroad loans. 
My suggestion is that you give publicity to your plan, so 
that it may receive general attention. 
Very truly yours, 
Joseph B. Eastman, Commissioner. 


St. Lawrence 


Waterway Treaty Signed 
(Continued from page 110) 


its joint undertaking with the Dominion of Canada. 
On January 11, 1928, the Canadian National Advisory 
Committee submitted a favorable report on the project 
to the Prime Minister of Canada. 


Treaty Settled July 12 


After many negotiations the Joint Board of Engi- 
neers was instructed by the two governments to reach 
an agreement on a plan for early execution that would 
provide effectively for navigation and power require- 
ments, and at the same time recognize the special na- 
tional interests in the Lower St. Lawrence river to 
which attention had been called in previous discussions. 
In the middle of last month, an outline of a treaty was 
concluded and the terms of the treaty were finally 
settled on July 12. 

The preamble of the treaty notes the declaration of 
the Canadian Government of its intention to provide, 
not later than the date of completion of the deep water- 
way in the International Section of the St. Lawrence, 
for the completion of the New Welland Ship Canal 
and of canals in the Soulanges and Lachine areas of 
the Canadian Section of the St. Lawrence river which 
will provide essential links in the deep waterway to the 
sea; the preamble also notes the declaration of the gov- 
ernment of the United States of its intention to provide, 
not later than the date of the completion of the works 
in the International Section, for the completion of the 
recommended works in the Great Lakes System above 
Lake Erie. 

Under the first article of the treaty, Canada agrees, 
in accordance with the project described in the final 
report of the Joint Board of Engineers, to construct, 
operate and maintain the works in the Thousand 
Islands Section of the St. Lawrence river below Oak 
Point; to construct, operate and maintain a side canal 
with lock opposite Crysler Island; and to construct the 
works required for rehabilitation on the Canadian side 
of the International Boundary. 

In Article II, the United States agrees, in accordance 
with the project described in the final Report of the 
Joint Board of Engineers, to construct, operate and 
maintain the works in the Thousand Islands Section 
above Oak Point; to construct, operate and maintain a 
side canal, with locks opposite Barnhart Island; and to 
construct the rehabilitation works on the United States 
side of the International Boundary. Practically all of 
the works, both in the American and in the Canadian 


Section of the Thousand Islands sector have already 


been completed. 
Article III provides for the establishment and main- 
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tenance of a temporary St. Lawrence International 
Rapids Section Commission consisting of ten members, 
five to be appointed by each government, to construct 
the works in the International Rapids Section of the 
river included in the project described in the final Re- 
port of the Joint Board of Engineers, not included in 
the works provided for in Articles I and II and exclud- 
ing power house superstructures, machinery and equip- 
ment. The two governments expressly reserve the 
right to modify the plans by mutual agreement. In this 
article, the United States agrees to provide the funds 
for the construction of the works in the International 
Rapids Section by the commission. Article III stipulates 
that the parts of the works within Canadian territory, 
or an equivalent proportion of the total of the works, 
shall in so far as is possible, be executed by Canadian 
engineers and Canadian labor and with Canadian ma- 
terial; and in so far as is possible the remaining 
works shall be executed by American engineers, Ameri- 
can labor, and with American material. Approximately 
two-thirds of the works to be constructed by the com- 
mission are in United States territory and one-third in 
Canadian territory. Article III also provides that the 
parties may arrange for construction in their respective 
territories of such powerhouse superstructures, machin- 
ery and equipment as may be desired for the develop- 
ment of power. This provision leaves each of the 
governments free to settle the purely domestic question 
of the utilization of waterpower. 

Article IV provides for the equal division of the 
water utilized for power purposes in the International 
Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence river and for the 
regulation of the flow of the river to protect the down- 
river shipping facilities. 

Article VI provides that the high contracting parties 
may, within their own respective territories, proceed at 
any time to construct alternative canal and channel fa- 
cilities for navigation in the International Section of 
the St. Lawrence river or in waters connecting the 
Great Lakes. 

Article VII stipulates that the rights of navigation 
accorded under the provisions of existing treaties be- 
tween the two countries shall be maintained notwith- 
standing the provisions for termination contained in any 
of such treaties. 

Article VIII relates to the preservation of the levels 
of the Great Lakes system. This article provides that 
the diversion of water from the Great Lakes system 
through the Chicago Drainage Canal shall conform to 
the quantity provided under the decree of the Supreme 
Court of the United States of April 21, 1930. 

The final report of the Joint Board of Engineers, 
dated April 9, 1932, upon which the treaty is based, 
provides for a two-stage plan with the upper dam at 
Crysler Island, with two power houses, one on either 
side of the international boundary; a navigation canal 
and lock on the Canadian side of the boundary opposite 
Crysler Island is also provided for. The lower dam is 
to be at Barnhart Island, with two power houses, one 
on either side of the international boundary; there is 
to be a side canal with two locks on the American side 
of the boundary, opposite Barnhart Island. These locks 
are designed to carry deep water navigation past the 
proposed power works and dams. 

It is anticipated that the text of the final report of the 
— Board of Engineers will be made public in a few 

ays. 

The Joint Board of Engineers has estimated that the 
entire waterway from the Great Lakes to Montreal, will 
cost a total of $543,429,000. Of this amount it is esti- 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Sir Henry Thornton Resigns 


Canadian National executive steps down 


to give government free hand 


THORNTON,  K.B.E., 
chairman and _ president 
of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways since the unification of 
those lines into one system at 
the close of 1922, has resigned, 
and S. J. Hungerford, vice- 
president in charge of the op- 
erating, mechanical and engi- 
neering departments, has been 
named acting president. The 
management of the C. N. R. 
has had constant political scru- 
tiny since the advent of the de- 
pression without disclosures of 
any arresting significance hav- 
ing been made, other than that 
the system has had financial 
difficulties and that expendi- 
tures, justifiable in the period 
of expansion prior to the de- 
pression, have in days such as 
these been of necessity sub- 
jected to curtailment. The man- 
agement of the Canadian Na- 
tional, be it noted, has not only 
had to undergo the scrutiny and 
criticism of its board of direc- 
tors and its patrons, as have 
those of all railways, but the 
conduct of its affairs has also 
been a constant moot matter 
for political discussion throughout the Dominion. 
In presenting his resignation to the Hon, Dr. R. J. 
Manion, Minister of Railways and Canals, Sir Henry 
made the following statement: 
“T have had under consideration the railway situation 
which has arisen largely by reason of published criti- 
cism of the expenditures of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways during my régime. I feel it is only fair to point 
out that all capital expenditures were made only after 
careful consideration by myself and the chief officers 
of the company and represented our views of what was 
necessary for the welfare of the enterprise. These ex- 
penses were, of course, controlled by the government. 
“T feel, however, that the successful operation of this 
enterprise can be carried on only if the country as a 
whole is heartily behind the management. Public criti- 
cism indicates that such confidence is at least not gen- 
eral. In this time of financial depression and also in 
view of the fact that a royal commission is investigating 
the whole Canadian railway situation and the possibility 
of the government wishing to consider their policy I 
feel that in order to give them a free hand, I should 
submit my resignation.” 

The royal commission referred to is composed of 
Judge Lyman P. Duff of the Supreme Court of Canada, 
Lord Ashfield of Southwell, L. 7. Loree, Sir Joseph 
Flavelle of Toronto, Beaudry Leman of Montreal, 
President W. C. Murray of the University of Saskatche- 
wan, and Dr. J. C. Webster of New Brunswick. This 


S: HENRY WORTH 





Sir Henry W. Thornton 


15 


commission was named by the 


Premier of Canada, the Rt. 
Hon. R. B. Bennett, last No- 
vember and its report is ex- 
pected soon. It is expected to 


make recommendations not 
only with respect to the rail- 
ways but competing forms of 
transport as well. 

The Canadian National be- 
came a world-famous railway 
under Sir Henry Thornton’s 
leadership. True, it did not, 


from a standpoint of bookkeep- 
ing, show adequate returns on 
the investment—quite the con- 
trary indeed. That it did not 
do so in the years just prior to 


the depression, however, was 
no fault of the management. 
The financial structure of the 
enterprise was inherited from 
the war days and was that of a 
bankrupt corporation which 
continues in business without a 
reorganization, with its obliga- 
tions piling up by reason of the 
addition of unpaid interest to 
balance sheet liabilities. If the 
financial structure of the sys- 
tem had been given an over- 
hauling such as would have 
happened had the enterprise 
been in private hands, the deficits which were viewed 


with such alarm would have been less terrifying. It 
suffices, however, to point out that the system’s net 
revenues rose from about six millions in 1922 to almost 
60 millions in 1928, the year of greatest traffic in 
Canada. 


Under Sir Henry’s administration the system was 
built up physically in a remarkable manner, entailing 
extensive capital expenditures. These, however, were 
not the idea of any one individual but a considered 


program recommended by the board of directors with 
the approval of the then government of the Dominion. 
If the Canadian people have on their hands a railway 


which today is somewhat less than profitable, they at 
least have a modern plant capable of a high grade of 
excellent performance, given normal traffic demands. 
When Sir Henry assumed control of the property, it 
not only was unprofitable but it was likewise badly 
down at the heel. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of Sir Henry’s ac- 
complishments, however, were in the field of personnel. 
His was the task of amalgamating the staffs of several 
properties into one harmonious organization—one of 
the most difficult of all staff problems, with its questions 
of seniority, comparative responsibility, and the like. 
But this problem he solved and did it so that not only 
was major internal dissention avoided but an organiza- 
tion was developed second to few on the continent in 
its esprit de corps. 
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Henry Worth Thornton was born at Logansport, 
Ind., on November 6, 1871, and was educated at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., from 
which he was graduated in 1894 with a B. Sc. degree. 
He entered railroad service with the Pennsylvania im- 
mediately after completing his college course, starting 
as a draftsman in the chief engineer’s office and serving 
successively, until 1911, as assistant engineer of con- 
struction, Marietta division, as topographer on various 
surveys, aS assistant engineer, division engineer and 
division superintendent. In 1911 he was appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the Long Island Railroad, in con- 
nection with the opening of the Pennsylvania terminal 
in New York and the operation of electric suburban 
service on the Long Island proper. 

In 1914, after three years with the Long Island, he 
was called to England to the post of general manager 
of the Great Eastern Railway (now part of the London 
& North Eastern), which position he was holding at the 
outbreak of the World War. From late in 1914 until 
1916 he served as a member of the executive committee 
of British railway general managers, which controlled 
all the British railways during the war period. In the 
latter year he was appointed deputy director of Inland 
Water Transportation, with the rank of colonel-in the 
Royal Engineers, British Army. A year later he was 
transferred to Paris, France, as assistant director gen- 
eral of movements of railways, representing the di- 
rector and the Army Council in negotiations with the 
French, Italian and American governments. Later in 
the same year his rank was changed to that of deputy 
director general of movements of railways, and he was 
promoted, at the same time, to brigadier general. In 
1918 he was again advanced, this time to inspector gen- 
eral of transportation on the one hand, and to major 
general on the other. 

It was in 1919 that he became a naturalized British 
subject; and in that year and the year following, in 
recognition of his services to the allied countries during 
the war period, he was gazetted a Knight Commander 
of the Order of the British Empire (K. B. E.), made a 
Companion of the Legion of Honor of France, decorated 
with the Belgian Order of Leopold, and honored with 
the American Distinguished Service Medal. From 1920 
to 1922, he served upon a commission to investigate 
the operations and financial condition of the Metropoli- 
tan Water Board, which controls the entire water supply 
of the city of London. He also served twice as a member 
of the National Wages Board in arbitrations between 
English railways and their employees. In 1922, Sir 
Henry was elected chairman of the board of directors 
and president of the Canadian National. 


* 
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St. Lawrence 
Waterway Treaty Signed 


(Continued from page 114) 


mated that the United States will spend $272,453,000 
and that Canada will spend $270,976,000. <A consider- 
able portion of these sums has already been expended 
by both countries. In computing the total cost of the 
waterway, in so far aS past expenditures are concerned, 
the formula was adopted of including only those ex- 
penditures which would not have been made except in 
contemplation of the completed deep waterway. The 
American expenditures, according to the engineers’ esti- 
mates, include $56,500,000 for deepening the channels 
in the upper lakes, providing a new lock in the St. 
Mary’s river, and constructing: the compensation works 
which the United States has agreed to build. Of this 
sum $14,000,000 has already been appropriated and al- 
lotted, and $42,500,000 of new funds will be required. 
The cost to the United States of deepening the river 
in the Thousand Islands section is put at $461,000, 
which has already been appropriated. The expendi- 
tures of the United States in the International Rapids 
Section will reach a total of $215,492,000. The total 
amount of new funds which the United States will be 
called upon to spend is $257,992,000 for both navigation 
and power works. The Canadian expenditures are made 
up of $128,000,000 for the New Welland Ship Canal 
which has been completed, $772,000 for the works in 
the Thousand Islands section, $59,250,000 in the Inter- 
national Rapids Section and $82,954,000 for improve- 
ments in the Lake Francis, Soulanges and Lachine areas 
which are in Canadian territory. 

The foregoing estimates are based on the report of 
the Joint Board of Engineers of November 16, 1926, 
and include unit prices as of that time. The engineers 
are of the opinion that if contracts for the recommended 
works should be let at price levels approximating those 
prevailing at the present time an appreciable saving in 
construction costs would result. It was estimated in 
1926 that the completion of the seaway would result 
in a Saving of approximately six cents per bushel in the 
transportation costs upon grain moving from Great 
Lakes ports to the markets of Europe. 

The committee on foreign relations of the Senate was 
authorized in a resolution adopted shortly before the 
Congressional adjournment to make an investigation and 
hold hearings with respect to matters touching the 
treaty, while Congress is not in session, with a view to 
expediting its consideration at the next session. 


ok * 


A Logging Train on the Tionesta Valley Railroad. (Three-Foot Gage) near Parrish, Pa. 
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Southern Pacific Unifies Operations 


Executive personnel reorganized, with Holden chairman, Shoup 


vice-chairman, and McDonald president 


organization to secure a greater unification of its 
operations, Hale Holden, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Southern Pacific Company, will 
become chairman of the company, a new position; Paul 
Shoup, now president, will become vice-chairman; and 
A. D. McDonald, now vice-chairman of the executive 
committee, will succeed Mr. Shoup as president. These 
changes will become effective on August 1. 
H. W. de Forest, chairman of the board of directors. 
has retired but will continue as a director and as a 


= the purpose of simplifying and adjusting its 


tinue in general control of the management of the 
Southern Pacific Steamship Lines and as president of 
the Texas & New Orleans. H. M. Lull, who will con- 
tinue as executive vice-president of the Texas & New 
Orleans, has also been appointed vice-president in 
charge of steamship operations and will have immediate 
jurisdiction over the steamship lines. His headquarters 
will remain at Houston. 

In announcing the changes, Mr. Holden said, “The 
purpose of these changes is to simplify and adjust the 
organization more closely to present day conditions. 





Hale Holden 


member of the executive committee, concerning himself 
with the financial affairs of the company. The offices 
of chairman of the executive committee, vice-chairman of 
the executive committee and chairman of the board 
of directors will be abolished. Mr. Holden and Mr. 
de Forest will have headquarters, as before, in New 
York, while Mr. Shoup will remain at San Francisco, 
Cal. Mr. McDonald’s headquarters will be at San 
Francisco and Houston, Tex. 

As chairman of the company, Mr. Holden will have 
general control and management of its affairs, prop- 
erty and business. Mr. Shoup will assist the chairman 
in the performance of his duties, and in addition will 
ave general charge of the maintenance and develop- 
ment of the system’s traffic. His duties will include 
responsibility for all measures necessary to develop 
and maintain, for the system lines, the traffic which 
they may properly handle, and he will have charge of 
routing policies, connecting schedules and _ interline 
trafic relations with other transportation companies. 
Mr. McDonald will have immediate charge of the man- 
agement, operations and traffic, with the exception of 
such traffic matters as will come under the jurisdiction 
of the vice-chairman. Mr. McDonald will also con- 


Paul Shoup 


A. D. McDonald 


The office of chairman, newly created, places the con- 
trol and direction of the affairs of the company in a 
single authority, with the support and assistance of 
two principal officers, the vice-chairman and the presi- 
dent.” 

The reorganization of the executive personnel of the 
Southern Pacific is a significant step in the history of 
the company. The various units comprising the South- 
ern Pacific System extend over an area greater than 
that of any other railway company in the United States. 
Previously the system has been divided into three parts, 
each largely self-contained. These were the Pacific 
System, with railway lines extending from Portland, 
Ore., to El Paso, Tex., and eastward from Oakland, 
Cal., to Ogden, Utah; the lines in Texas and Louisiana; 
and the steamship lines between Galveston, Houston 
and New Orleans, and New York. Some degree of 
unity in control of the widespread operations of the 
company was attained under the chairmanship of the 
late Julius Kruttschnitt, but this was largely discon- 
tinued with his death. Under the new plan, however, 
complete unification will be obtained since all the 
operations, on the lines west of Ogden, Utah, and El 
Paso, on the lines in Texas and Louisiana, and on the 
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steamship lines, will be under a single operating head, 
Mr. McDonald. 


Hale Holden 


Mr. Holden has had an unusual career. He was 
born on August 11, 1869, at Kansas City, Mo., gradu- 
ating from Williams College in 1890 and from Harvard 
Law School in 1893. After some years in the prac- 
tice of law in Kansas City, part of the time as a mem- 
ber of the firm which served as local attorneys for the 
Burlington, he was appointed general attorney for that 
road in July, 1907. Here, his ability attracted the at- 
tention of James J. Hill, and in January, 1910, he 
was made assistant to the president of the Burlington, 
followed in November, 1912, by his election as vice- 
president and a director. Two years later he was 
elected president of the Burlington and the Colorado 
& Southern. He resigned those positions in 1918 to 
become regional director of the Central Western region 
for the United States Railroad Administration. At 
the end of the period of federal control, he resumed 
his position as president of the Burlington and of the 
Colorado & Southern. It was while serving in this 
position that he was elected chairman of the executive 
committee of the Southern Pacific, which position he 
assumed on January 1, 1928. 


Paul Shoup 


Mr. Shoup was born at San Bernardino, Cal., in 
1874. His first railway service was in the mechanical 
department of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe in San 
Bernardino. Later he became a ticket clerk on the 
Southern Pacific and for 19 years—from 1891 to 1910 
—he served in the operating and traffic departments at 
various points as telegrapher, agent and assistant to 
the general passenger agent. In 1910 he was promoted 
to assistant general manager in charge of the electrified 
lines of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at San 
Francisco. Two years later he was elected president 
of the Pacific Electric, with headquarters at Los 
Angeles, although retaining charge of the Southern 
Pacific’s electrified properties in central California. 
While continuing as president of the Pacific Electric, 
he was elected vice-president of the Southern Pacific, 
in 1918 and executive vice-president in May, 1925. 
He was also president of the subsidiary companies own- 
ing the Southern Pacific’s extensive oil properties, and 
was vice-president of the Northwestern Pacific. Mr. 
Shoup assumed office as president of the Southern 
Pacific on January 1, 1929, at which time it was said 
that he was the first president of an important railway 
serving the Pacific coast who was a native of that 
section. 


A. D. McDonald 


Mr. McDonald, the new president of the Southern 
Pacific, has risen through the accounting department. 
He was born at Oakland, Cal., on April 14, 1878, and is 
a graduate of the University of Notre Dame. He first 
saw railway service as a clerk in the accounting depart- 
ment of the Southern Pacific at Houston, Tex., in 
January, 1901. He was transferred to San Francisco 
in 1904, and in 1907 was appointed auditor of the Los 
Angeles Pacific Company, a Southern Pacific subsidiary 
with headquarters at Los Angeles. A year later he be- 
come auditor of the Pacific Electric, and in 1910 he 
was transferred back to San Francisco as auditor of 
the Southern Pacific. In March, 1913, he was pro- 
moted to deputy controller and was transferred to 
New York, and only a month later was elected vice- 
president and controller. He held this position until 
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June, 1925, when he was elected vice-chairman of the 
executive committee of the Southern Pacific Company 
and of the several Southern Pacific Lines in Texas 
and Louisiana. While continuing as vice-chairman of 
the executive committee, he was elected also president 
of the Texas & New Orleans, comprising the Southern 
Pacific lines in Texas and Louisiana, in January, 1927. 


New Declaration 
by Railway Executives 


LEDGING themselves “to avoid all preventable 
b wastes in the competition among themselves, and 
to devise and apply the most feasible methods for 
meeting competitive conditions” the Association of Rail- 
way Executives in a new declaration adopted at a 
meeting of the member roads in New York on July 20, 
asked also “for the earnest consideration and active sup- 
port of the public to the end that adequate and efficient 
transportation service in every modern form may be 
maintained to the highest degree and with equal oppor- 
tunity for all.” R. H. Aishton, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Association, presided at the meet- 
ing, which was attended by representatives of practi- 
cally all Class I railroads. 

After the opening assurance that the railroads are 
prepared to do their part “in the solution of the trans- 
portation problem” the remainder of the statement leads 
up to its closing appeal to the public. It calls attention 
to the high standards of service on the railroads; federal 
highway expenditures which aid rail competitors; the 
stringent regulations to which railroads are subjected; 
the conservatism of railroad capitalization; the ability 
which the railroads alone possess to handle all peace- 
time commerce and meet the demands of war time; and 
their ability to surmount present difficulties if given 
equality of opportunity. 

The statement, which is addressed ‘“To the American 
Public,” follows in full text: 


The condition of the railroads at the present time is such 
that those who are charged with the responsibility for their 
management feel that they owe it as a duty to the general 
public, to the government, to the owners of the railroads 
and to their employees, to lay before them in complete frank- 
ness the seriousness of the present situation and to point out 
some of the causes which have brought it about. 

The railroads are utilizing and propose to continue to 
utilize even more extensively their organizations in the field 
of research and experimentation and take all other available 
measures in order to secure the utmost in operating efficiency. 
They pledge themselves to avoid all preventable wastes in the 
competitive relationships between themselves, and to devise 
and apply the most feasible methods for meeting new com- 
petitive conditions. This is their part in the solution of the 
transportation problem. 

Never at any time were the railroads better equipped to 
serve the public than today. Never at any time has the 
service rendered by the railroads been of a higher standard 
than during the past ten years. The railroads with an eff- 
cient plant capable of carrying the peak load at all times and 
with more than 1,500,000 skilled and loyal employees, are 
being used at the present time to the extent of less than one- 
half of their demonstrated capacity, with of course a cor- 
responding reduction of earnings. It is because of this situa- 
tion chiefly that the credit of the railroads as a whole is at 
the lowest point ever touched in their entire history. 

While the present financial condition of the railroads is due 
in large part to the prevailing depression in business, the 
steam carriers have also felt in constantly increasing measure 
during recent years the competition of other transportation 
agencies, including the motor driven vehicle operating on the 
greatly improved highways and transportation by water. 
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Since 1921 the federal and state governments have spent 
more than $13,000,000,000 for highway improvement. Upon 
these highways, which largely parallel the railroads, there 
are being operated more than 23,000,000 private automobiles, 
approximately 3,500,000 freight trucks and some 96,000 pas- 
senger-carrying buses. All this development has come about 
largely within the last ten years. 

It is evidence of the inherent strength of the railroads that 
they have been able to support as well as they have this double 
burden of the depression and the increased competition of 
other forms of transportation. 

The public is entitled to have and should have the most 
efficient system of transportation that it is possible to create, 
including all available agencies, and to use each agency in 
the manner and to the extent justified by its effectiveness and 
economic cost but only upon terms just and equitable to all. 

In 1887 the Interstate Commerce Law was enacted, pri- 
marily for the purpose of preventing discrimination between 
individuals and communities. During the forty-five years 
which have elapsed since that law became effective, regulation 
of the railroads has been extended and broadened until today 
a dual control of the roads may be said to exist, consisting 
of governmental representatives on the one hand and the 
corporate officers representing the owners of the properties 
on the other, but with much the greater power vested in the 
representatives of the government. 

In 1920 the railroads of the United States were tentatively 
valued for rate-making purposes by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at $18,900,000,000. Since then, and responsive to 
the insistance and even demands of shippers, officers of the 
government and others, more than $7,000,000,000 have been 
expended on these properties for additional facilities and 
equipment, so that today their value, based upon the com- 
mission’s finding in 1920, may be taken to be at least $25,- 
000,000,000. The total funded debt of the railroads at $12,- 
300,000,000, is less than 50 per cent of the valuation as shown 
above, while funded debt and stock combined, roundly $19,- 
500,000,000, are equal to about 78 per cent of the total valua- 
tion based upon the commission’s tentative estimate. It can- 
not in fairness be claimed that collectively the railroads, 
from the standpoint of the investment, are over-capitalized. 

Of the more than $12,000,000,000 of bonds outstanding, 
$4,300,000,000 are held by insurance companies and savings 
banks, and probably $2,250,000,000 are held in endowment 
funds by colleges, hospitals and other institutions of similar 
character, where security of investment is sought rather than 
a larger rate of return but of a more speculative character. 

The prices at which railroad securities of all kinds are selling 
at the present time reflect, in part at least, the public’s 
estimate of the uncertainty of the present and the threatening 
outlook of the future. 

It should not be forgotten that through a period of more 
than a hundred years the railroads, when considered as a 
single system as in effect they are, have grown to their 
present proportions responsive to the actual or potential 
demands of commerce. They could today with the existing 
plant carry the entire commerce of the country, while all 
other transportation agencies combined could carry only a 
small part of the reduced traffic now moving over the rail- 
roads. It follows, therefore, that the railroads will always 
be needed not only in time of peace, but even more in time 
of war. However much we may wish it were otherwise, the 
hazard of war cannot yet with safety be overlooked. In 
order to meet satisfactorily the demands that will be made 
upon them in the future, the roads must be kept at all times 
well and efficiently equipped both as to material requirements 
and as to personnel. 

No one familiar with the situation can seriously doubt that 
the railroads, if given equality of opportunity, will surmount 
their present difficulties as they always have in the past. To 
accomplish this, however, we believe it is essential, in addi- 
tion to all that the railroads may do for themselves, that the 
existing regulation of the railroads should be relaxed so as 
to restore freedom of managerial control, without return to 
the fundamental evils of unjust discrimination, which regula- 
tion should always prevent, and that the same kind and 
measure of regulation should be extended to all other agencies 
with which they must compete. ; 

The railroads do not expect or seek favors from the gov- 
ernment, but they do ask equality of treatment with all other 
agencies of transportation. Obviously they will not have 
such equality so long as the government is engaged in or is 
subsidizing any form of competitive transportation, or so 
Ong as the railroads are forbidden to engage in any other 

orm of transportation. If the railroads, given equal oppor- 
tunity, cannot demonstrate their ability to serve the public 
at such rates and under such conditions as will satisfy the 
public needs and at the same time sustain their own financial 
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integrity, they must expect to give way to more efficient 
agencies. 

Today the railroads are required to publish their rates and 
charges, and they are forbidden to change any rate until 
after thirty days’ notice of the proposed change has been 
given. They are required to carry without prejudice all 
traffic offered and are forbidden to discriminate in any man- 
ner between individuals or places. No such federal restric- 
tions apply to carriers by water or by truck on the highways. 
If in the public interest restrictions of the kind mentioned, 
among others, are necessary for the railroads, they would 
seem to be no less necessary for other transportation agencies. 

The problem involved is not only of national interest but 
touches also the individual interest of every citizen. Its 
proper solution is of immediate importance. The railway 
executives therefore ask’ for the earnest consideration and 
active support of the public to the end that adequate and 
efficient transportation service in every modern form may be 
sp to the highest degree and with equal opportunity 
or all. 


Freight Car Loading 


WasHINGTON, D. C. 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
July 9 amounted to 416,950 cars. Due to the ob- 
servance of the July 4 holiday this was a decrease 

of 72,323 cars below the total for the preceding week. 
It also was a reduction of 345,494 cars as compared 
with the corresponding week of last year and of 499,035 
cars as compared with 1930. The corresponding weeks 
of 1930 and 1931 did not include the holiday. Ore 
loading showed an increase as compared with the week 
before. The summary, as compiled by the Car Service 
Division of the American Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, July 9, 1932 
1932 








Districts 1931 1930 
gr ac aiis 3 ie on vcas owes tae caste 92,198 162,051 201,938 
Po Se ee enn ene 79,330 148,554 187,701 
NS. Seis cease igs gato aoeet 26,561 45,82) 52,930 
Se sah a5 hate isl @hatigavataredaes: Sia 60,851 103,167 119,137 
ee ee 50,775 106,177 143,27 
oe rrr 71,349 127,264 136,873 
IN oo dusscnsecnare ore wis Wises 35,886 69,410 74,129 
Total Western Districts ............ 158,010 302,851 354,279 
pe ee 416,956 762,444 915,985 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products .......... 30,310 60,372 57,315 
MN NE ok al Yara SB Gordie ty Givin gate 12,924 18,000 22,479 
RMD elas erase er ohstertrcdr Bic seas reus.G- aus Ciese le aaiete 60,007 109,891 135,224 
RN Bien tre Foto ccs wha stoi sienacign 2,435 5,080 8,785 
ee eee 11,461 26,174 39,675 

Pe Sali eaariang tie: clasp anes ioe Shbiasaiawa einem 5,601 36,288 66,575 
Beeronmneme 1s (C. Toic-ecesciccnins ss 143,496 216,819 230,297 
PERU EIIID So. os crcrecigraveraloccekecens e+e 150,716 289,820 355,635 
UN ieee Os Se Notation met 416,950 762,444 915,985 
c,h: SESE SEE SREY Cape arene te ee 489,273 667,630 792,053 
pO. a eS ea aa tere 498,799 759,363 936,690 
Le ee eee ie lara aa aa 518,409 739,094 920,645 
PON nara wpecindcicste eicsGrers Grek ake ars 501,760 732,409 926,066 

Cumulative total, 27 weeks...... 14,529,094 19,782,929 24,132,859 


Car Loading in Canada 


Total car loadings in Canada for the week ended July 
9 amounted to 39,053 cars. This was an increase over 
the previous week of 2,781 cars, but not sufficient to 
offset the effect of the holiday and the index number 
dropped from 66.77 to 61.93. Total mercharidise load- 
ings amounted to 12,229 cars. This was an increase of 
305 cars over the previous week, but the index number 
dropped from 80.92 to 71.23. Miscellaneous freight in- 
creased from 8,362 cars for the previous week to 9,616 
cars. 
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Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
MCN, PME ec 5 oud 0s Glogicm-diedism &2 39,053 13,921 
NE oro Sis Gino 8b oa soe oe ara reves 36,272 15,784 
ME I eo oc seaneiesatnarorevedseiss eae 39,302 16,943 
juuy 4,-19a1......... Sr a eee 43,649 24,115 
Cumulative totals for Canada 
jury 9; 1932...... cesces Apeaeelae 543,117 
MN EM oi cor ceiteiieiisncs wing SSaouniwien 6 ce 1,302,589 738,077 


July 5, 1930 1,585,844 949,127 
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Economy Rules in Operation of 


B. & O. Buses 


West Virginia Transportation Company, highway subsidiary, exercises 
ingenuity to keep operating costs at lowest level 


means of reducing expenses, it is essential, in 

order that the greatest possible advantage may 

be secured, that the motor coaches of the West Virginia 
Transportation Company, subsidiary of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, should be operated as inexpensively as possible. 
To accomplish this purpose, the company has resorted 
to a variety of expedients which, while unusual, have 
been uniformly successful in the accomplishment of 
their purpose. Its operating expenses are considerably 
lower than the average for the country as a whole 
and unusually low when consideration is given to the 
nature of the territory in which the company operates. 
The West Virginia Transportation Company began 
its operation of motor buses early in 1929, when five 
routes, with an aggregate mileage of 97, were placed in 
service. The original equipment consisted of 13 motor 
coaches of various types, some of which were taken over 
in the purchase of independent bus lines. The original 
routes extended from Grafton, W. Va., to Clarks- 


O PERATED largely to replace train service, as a 





burg, 20 miles; Weston to Buckhannon, 15 miles; 
Cairo to Parkersburg, 28 miles; Grafton to Fairmont, 
22 miles; and Grafton to Rosemont, 12 miles. Shortly 
thereafter the transportation company acquired two 
additional independent lines, connecting its scattered 
routes by means of lines from Cairo to Clarksburg and 
from Weston to Clarksburg. In this transaction the 
transportation company secured 12 additional buses. 
Later in the year the company purchased 3 more parlor 
coaches and added a route between Clarksburg and 
Charleston, a distance of 162 miles, giving it a fleet 
of 28 motor coaches and a system comprising some 
360 miles of routes. 

At the present time the transportation company is 
operating 9 routes, aggregating 565 miles in length. 
The longest is that between Clarksburg and Charleston, 
while the others range from 11 to 106 miles in length. 
The equipment in service at the present time includes 
33 coaches of various makes, as well as five sedans 
and several service cars. Much of this was equipment 








One of the West Virginia Transportation Company’s First Buses Which Has Covered About 200,000 Miles 
120 
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acquired at the outset of the company’s operations 
which is still in regular service after 3% years of 
hard operation. Six coaches were acquired in 1931, 
while four coaches were transferred from the train- 
connection bus service of the Baltimore & Ohio at New 
York. Except for these four, which accommodate 29 
passengers, the equipment uniformly has the capacity 
of from 12 to 21 passengers each. 


Basis of Economy 


Economy is obtained in the operation of the Balti- 
more & Ohio’s motor coaches through the utilization of 
a small operating organization, the arrangement of 
schedules to provide for high daily mileage for the 
equipment, the centralization of maintenance operations, 
and the scheduling of maintenance operations to pro- 
vide for frequent inspection and repair of the equip- 
ment. The overhead expenses are unusually small. 
The operations in general are supervised by M. F. 
Steinberger, manager of highway transportation of the 
Baltimore & Ohio. They are directly in the charge of 
J. Z. Terrell, manager of the West Virginia Transpor- 
tation Company, whose headquarters are at Clarksburg, 
W. Va. The remainder of the list of employees in- 
cludes one supervisor, one maintenance engineer and 
the drivers and mechanics. Accounting and _ other 
work is taken care of by employees of the Baltimore & 
Ohio. 

The company maintains no expensive buildings of 
any kind. It utilizes railway stations in the towns 
through which it operates, although passengers are also 
picked up and discharged at other points within the 





Bus Routes of West Virginia Transportation Company 
Daily Round 


Route Length Trips 
Grafton-Clarksburg-Parkersburg ............. 106 mi < 
Grafton-Clarksburg-Wheeling ................ in6 * Sag 
ee re 90 “ 4 
CAUMUNOUE MONMION cos occccesccccwnveesscis 160 “ 4* 
St. Mary’s-Grantsville-Arnoldsburg........... oe. “* 2 
MUNEGMOMUUEOIINE, 5.6.5 0.0 scec uses es deccece 3 5 
NIN 55n.5:0'6 b:0.515 5:04 5 oi vei0ow eNeees ee 6 
pe eS ee eee ee i 2 
ere eee iz * 2 





* Additional service over part of route. 








towns served. In spite of the extensive network of 
routes which it operates, the company concentrates all 
of its maintenance work at Clarksburg, the headquar- 
ters, and has facilities for servicing equipment at only 
three other points: Charleston, Wheeling and Parkers- 
burg. At Clarksburg, the main garage is located in 
space leased by the transportation company from a com- 
mercial garage. At the other points, Charleston, 
Wheeling and Parkersburg, only enough space is rented 
from commercial garages to provide for the storage and 
servicing of small numbers of motor coaches. At the 
other points where coaches tie up for the night, storage 
Space is also leased. 


High Daily Mileage 


_ The keynote of the operating and maintenance prac- 
tices of the transportation company is high daily mile- 
age and frequent inspections of the equipment to fore- 
stall costly failures. The situation is complicated by 
the network of lines operated and by the necessity of 
maintaining bus and train connections at various points. 
Nevertheless, the management has been successful in 
accomplishing its purposes. 

At the present time the motor coaches in regular 
service accumulate approximately 4,000 miles per day. 
ince only 20 coaches are necessary to meet the regular 
aily schedules, it will be seen that the average mileave 
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Map of West Virginia Transportation Company Motor 
Coach Routes 


per motor coach per day is approximately 200 miles. 
On some routes, of course, it is substantially greater. 
For example, on the longest route, that from Clarks- 
burg to Charleston, the coaches regularly make one 
round trip per day, accumulating 320 miles. One coach 
is sufficient to handle the two daily round-trip schedules 
between St. Mary’s, Harrisville and Grantsville, a dis- 
tance of 60 miles. This coach leaves Arnoldsburg at 
7:15 a.m., arrives at Harrisville at 8:45 a.m., leaves 
Harrisville at 9:30 a.m., arrives at Arnoldsburg at 11 
a.m., leaves Arnoldsburg at 11:30 a.m., arrives at St. 
Mary’s at 4:40 p.m., leaves St. Mary’s at 6 p.m., and 
gets back to Arnoldsburg at 8:15 p.m. One coach is 
also sufficient to cover the five daily round-trip sched- 
ules between Buckhannon and Weston, a distance of 15 
miles, accumulating 150 miles daily. Coaches also 
make daily round trips between Parkersburg and 
Wheeling, 90 miles; Grafton and Wheeling, 100 miles; 
Grafton and Parkersburg, 106 miles. The frequency 
of service on all the lines is considerable. Even on the 
most sparsely settled routes two round trips daily are 
operated, while on the others from three to five round 
trips are regularly scheduled. 


- Equipment Pooled for Maintenance 


The problem of maintaining the equipment was 
solved bv a routing arrangement which regularly 
brings all coaches in service to Clarksburg at regular 
intervals for thorough inspection and repair. This is, 
of course, essential, since the. only facilities for such 
work are located at Clarksburg. Equipment used on 
the branch lines situated at some distance from Clarks- 
burg is replaced at frequent intervals by main-line 
equipment, while the branch-line equipment operates in 
substitution for the main-line coaches on the trips to 
and from maintenance headquarters at Clarksburg. 
eliminatine dead mileage. Thus the coach which makes 
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the regular schedule between Grafton and Rosemont at 
stated intervals takes the place of a main-line coach 
operating between Grafton and Clarksburg. Upon 
completion of its inspection and repair, it handles a 
main-line schedule from Clarksburg to Grafton before 
returning to its regular run between Grafton and Rose- 
mont. " 

Only three of the motor coaches operated by the 
transportation company have fixed routes from which 
they never depart. These are on the run between 
Clarksburg and Charleston. All the others are in the 
pool operated for maintenance purposes. One of the 
most interesting aspects of the operations of the trans- 
portation company results from this pooling of equip- 
ment. 

It will be noted from the map that three of the main 
lines, namely those between Clarksburg and Parkers- 
burg, between Parkersburg and Wheeling, and between 
Wheeling and Clarksburg, form a rough triangle, the 
Clarksburg-Parkersburg line forming-.the base and the 
others comprising the two sides. This feature is util- 
ized in connection with the maintenance of the head- 
quarters garage at Clarksburg. Under the system in 
effect coaches running on all three lines reach Clarks- 
burg at least once every 36 hrs. for inspection and serv- 
icing. 

For example, the coach leaving Clarksburg at 7 
a.m., for Parkersburg arrives at the latter point at 
10:30 a.m. It leaves Parkersburg at 12 noon for 
Wheeling, arriving at that point at 3 pm. Leaving 
Wheeling at 5:15 p.m., the coach returns to Clarksburg 
at 9:15 p.m. where it ties up for the night. Conversely, 
che coach leaving Clarksburg for Wheeling at 7:10 a.m. 
arrives at Wheeling at 10:55 a. m., leaves Wheeling at 
12 noon for Parkersburg, arrives at Parkersburg at 
3 p.m., leaves Parkersburg at 5:10 p.m. and gets back 
to Clarksburg at 8:40 p.m. for the night tie-up. Other 
runs leaving Clarksburg later during the day for Par- 
kersburg and Wheeling bring the coaches back to 
Clarksburg not later than the following day or night. 
On the long Clarksburg-Charleston line, 162 miles, each 
coach makes a round trip in one day which enables 
its inspection and servicing at least once every 36 hrs. 
at Clarksburg. 


Benefits of Maintenance System 


The result of this system of operation and mainte- 
nance i3 readily apparent in the operating cost figures. 
It enables the concentration of maintenance employees 
at Clarksburg and the scheduling of their work so as to 
eliminate idle time and to spread the work to be done so 
that it can be handled by a small number of employees. 
Furthermore, it makes unnecessary the employment of 
many mechanics at points other than Clarksburg. 
Consequently, the maintenance force in the garages 
at Wheeling, Parkersburg and Charleston consists of 
only one mechanic at each point. 


“It was no easy matter to adjust our schedules for 
this set-up and at the same time maintain bus and train 
schedules at various points,” an officer of the company 
has said, “but fortunately we have been able to work it 
out and it undoubtedly saves us money as well as in- 
creases the daily mileage of each coach. 

“Most of our operations are over hilly roads, full of 
curves, and practically all of the coaches used in 
through service are from two to three years old and 
have been run from 150,000 to 200,000 miles. In spite 
of this our record for dependability and regularity of 
service is excellent, and we have had little or no com- 
plaint from the public.” 


New Light “Speed 
Wagon” Offered by Reo 


HE Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Mich., 
7 now has in production a new 1%-ton, 6-cylinder 

“Speed Wagon” which is powered with the Gold 
Crown engine. This engine was formerly available 
only in the 2-ton, 2%-ton and 3-ton Reo trucks. The 
new truck is available in 2 wheelbases, the length of the 
load space on the 140-in. wheelbase model being 102 
in., and that on the 164-in. wheelbase model, 126 in. 

The engine employed develops 68 brake hp. at 2,800 
r.p.m., and develops a torque in excess of 152-ft. lb. 
through the range of speeds from 1,000 to 2,000 r.p.m. 
Features of the engine are chrome-nickel alloy cylinder 
blocks, the large area of the seven main crankshaft 
bearings, and the force-feed engine oiling system. The 
crankshaft is 2; in. in diameter, while the main bear- 
ings are of the close limit, interchangeable type, fitted 
without shims and providing a total length of 12 in. 
with a babbitted surface of 87.12 sq. in. The oiling 
system comprises a submerged gear type oil pump which 
forces the oil through drilled or cored passages to the 
crankshaft, connecting rod and camshaft bearings. The 
engine is fitted with a down-draft carburetor fed by a 
fuel pump. The drive is through a four-speed trans- 
mission and a full-floating, spiral bevel rear axle with 
straddle-mounted drive ‘pinion. 

The front springs are 40 in. by 2 in. and the rear 
springs 50 in. by 2% in. The truck has the cam-and- 
lever steering gear and roller thrust bearings at the 
steering knuckle pivot bolts. Tapered roller bearings 
are used in both front and rear wheels. The brakes 
are of the two-shoe, hydraulic, internal type, full en- 
closed, and the master cylinder is of the self-replenish- 
ing type. The service brakes have an effective area of 
246 sq. in. The parking brake contracts on a drum at 
the rear of the transmission, 
















The New 11'2-Ton Reo 
‘Speed Wagon” 
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Store-Door Services in the East 


Developments in northern New England and Eastern 


Trunk Line territories have been rapid since 


initial installation on May 2 


the railroads have been expanding rapidly in New 
England and Trunk Line territories since May 2 
when the Maine Central—the first road in the East to 
install its plan—entered a co-ordinating arrangement 
with the Railway Express Agency for handling l.c.l. In 
rapid succession several other northern New England 
lines followed the lead, the Boston & Maine having 
previously announced a similar service to become ef- 
fective on May 16. Of the eastern trunk lines the 
Pennsylvania and the Reading on June 25 installed, 
through the Railway Express Agency, collection and 
delivery services for l.c.l. moving between the Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,-Camden, N. J., area and Atlantic City and 
Ocean City, N. J.; and the carriers serving New York 
City plan on September 15 to inaugurate optional 
collection and delivery services for carload non-perish- 
able freight moving from and to points in the New 
York City boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn 
and Queens and points in New Jersey in the New York 
metropolitan district. | 
While all of these plans except the pending New 
York City proposal, which at present involves carload 
freight only, contemplate the handling of l.c.l. they 
differ in certain details and the New York City pro- 
posal is further distinct in that it contemplates the im- 
position of charges in addition to the rail rate for the 
collection and delivery services. Briefly, the Maine 
Central, the Boston & Maine and the other participating 
New England roads—the Bangor & Aroostook, the 
Central Vermont, the Montpelier & Wells River, the 
Rutland and the St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain on 
which latter five the service began this month—are of- 
fering at selected points on their lines collection and 
delivery for l.c.l. freight at no charge in addition to 
regular rail rates. But while the Maine Central has 
entered its contract with the Railway Express Agency, 
the B. & M., the Central Vermont and the Bangor & 
Aroostook have employed local truckmen to perform 
the terminal services. Furthermore, while the regular 
railroad l.c.l. class rates apply in connection with the 
New England services, the Pennsylvania and the Read- 
ing have filed all-commodity tariffs. 


Stee ssioads collection and delivery services of 


Maine Central 


The Maine Central’s collection. and delivery service 
at the time of its inauguratien’ on May 2 applied 
between 12 of the principal cities and towns served by 
that road. It has since been extended to more than 50 
points or to all stations where the Railway Express 
Agency maintains local delivery services. Also, if ship- 
ments move from a non-pick-up point to a point where 
delivery service is in effect they are accorded delivery 
service just as pick-up service is given on shipments 
originating at a pick-up point but destined to a non- 
delivery point. 

The decision of the Maine Central to enter its co- 
ordinating arrangement with the Railway Express 
Agency was based upon the ready adaptability of the 


Express Agency organization, experienced in the han- 
dling of package freight in passenger express train serv- 
ices, to the new door-to-door plan for l.c.l. freight. 
Furthermore, President Morris McDonald of the 
Maine Central pointed out in his announcement, the 
Express Agency organization personnel is local to each 
community where established. Also, because “the acute 
competition of highway trucks” has drawn traffic away 
from the Express Agency as well as from the railroads, 
it is the conviction of the Maine Central that the co- 
ordinating plan as adopted “will be mutually advantage- 
ous to railroad patrons in the communities served, the 
railroad and the Express Agency.” 


Boston & Maine 


The Boston & Maine plan, like that of the Maine 
Central, involves no charge in addition to the l.c.l. class 
rates but differs in its utilization of independent local 
truckmen. It was installed on May 16 at 107 cities and 
towns served by the B. & M. lines in Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and Maine. While characterizing the 
move as an effort to meet highway motor truck competi- 
tion President E. S. French of the B. & M. added that 
it is “in greater part the result of statements of many 
shippers and receivers now using outside trucking in- 
terests that ‘what the railroads must give us, to regain 
lost traffic, is door-to-door pick-up and delivery ser- 
vice.’ ” 

In arranging for trucking agencies the B. & M. 
recognize a community of interest between local truck- 
men and the railroads. ‘The Boston & Maine,” the 
railroad statement says in this connection, “will offer 
this business to local truckmen in each community, who, 
they tell us, are at present suffering the same as the 
railroad is in attempting to meet competition of the out- 
of-town truckmen who are operating over the public 
highways into their community. 

“We of the railroad have been attempting in various 
ways to point out to shippers and receivers of freight, 
and to the public in general, the fact that in New Eng- 
land, at least, there is today an uneconomic over-pro- 
duction of transportation. The public highways are 
congested with unregulated freight-carrying motor 
trucks, many of them, we are informed, operating at 
uneconomic rates, made possible because they are in 
part subsidized by using the public highway as their 
right-of-way. Thus we believe that if much of the 
freight traffic now being hauled long distances over the 
highway can be placed back on the rails, a burden on 
the public taxpayer will be greatly lessened. At the 
same time local communities will be aided by extensions 
of the business of their local truckmen.” 


Other New England Services 


Extension of the store-door services to selected 
points on the Central Vermont, the Rutland, the 
Montpelier & Wells River and the St. Johnsbury & 
Lake Champlain was decided upon at a meeting of 
traffic officers of these lines on May J1. The Bangor & 
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Aroostook participated in this meeting and shortly 
afterward announced its adherence to the plan. The 
service now applies at about 15 stations on the Bangor 
& Aroostook with the pick-up and delivery being per- 
formed by local contract truckmen. 

The Central Vermont selected six of the more im- 
portant points on its lines to install the service on July 1 
and its announcement further stated that “while it is 
not expected that the Central Vermont will in all cases 
own the trucks, arrangements will be made with local 
truckmen to handle both inbound and outbound ship- 
ments.” Also, this road, in conjunction with the B. & 
M., inaugurated on July 4 a new fast freight service 
providing over-night store-door delivery for l.c.l. mov- 
ing between Boston, Mass., and other B. & M. points 
and the collection and delivery points on the C. V. The 
plan also includes a 36-hr. l.c.l. service in both direc- 
tions between the same C. V. points and the road’s pier 
29 in New York City, and the operation of a new fast 
freight train—the Vermont Rocket—which is run daily, 
except Sunday, between White River Junction, Vt., and 
St. Albans. 


Pennsylvania-Reading 


The Pennsylvania-Reading service was inaugurated 
June 25 and, as stated in the foregoing, involves the em- 
ployment of the Railway Express Agency and the 
publication of an all-commodities tariff. The plan in- 
cludes a complete freight service “from the plant of the 
shipper to the door of the receiving room of the con- 
signee.”” Employees of the Railway Express Agency 
collect the shipments by truck and load them into the 
railroad cars for the haul to destination, where Express 
Agency trucks make delivery. In so far as the shipper 
is concerned, however, there exists but one transaction, 
and that is with the railroad. 

Save for the exceptions listed in the tariff a flat rate, 
including pick-up and delivery, of 28 cents per 100 Ib. 
is published for the movement of any commodity from 
Philadelphia-Camden to Atlantic City; the rate be- 
tween Philadelphia-Camden and Ocean City is 29 cents 
per 100 lb. and the same rates apply in the reverse di- 
rection. The minimum charge for a single shipment is 
50 cents and c.o.d. shipments are not accepted without 
authorization from the railroad. When c.o.d. business 
is handled a charge is assessed of 25 cents for $100 or 
less and 10 cents for each additional $100 or fraction 
thereof collected. 


New York City Proposal 


The New York City plan as now being prepared for 
its inauguration on September 15 involves, with certain 
exceptions, the handling of carload non-perishable 
freight but the railroad announcement said also that 
“the matter of effecting corresponding arrangements 
for the collection and delivery of less carload shipments 
is under active investigation with a view to making 
such arrangements effective at the earliest possible 
date.” 

Trucking rates, to be published for all participating 
roads in a single agency tariff, are based on the carload 
minimums in the consolidated freight classification. The 
detailed schedule as proposed follows: 

Where the consolidated freight classification minimum 
is 36,000 Ib. and over, six cents per 100 lb. ; under 36,000 
and down to 30,000 Ib., seven cents; to the 24,000-lb. 
minimum, 10 cents; to the 20,000-lb. minimum, 14 cents; 
to the 18,000-lb. minimum, 16 cents; to the 14,000-Ib. 
minimum, 18 cents; and to the 10,000-lb. minimum, 20 
cents. 





Carloads moving under “any quantity” take the 30,- 
000-Ib. minimum charges. 

Exceptions are provided for news print and flour, 
which are to be one cent per 100 lb. lower than the gen- 
eral schedules ; for paper on skids, waste paper and rags, 
two cents per 100 lb. higher; for automobiles and empty 
van bodies, which will take 25 cents per 100 lb. with a 
$10 minimum; for machinery or packages weighing 
more than 1,500 Ib. each, a minimum of 18 cents per 
100 Ib.; for silk, 15 cents per 100 Ib., with an additional 
charge of 10 cents per $100 of valuation. Live stock, 
animals and bulk freight will not be handled. 

The foregoing charges will apply in Manhattan, 181st 
street and south thereof; in the Bronx, 177th street, 
Tremont avenue and Bronx river and south or west 
thereof and in Brooklyn within two miles of any con- 
tract terminal or railway station or facility to which 
New York rates apply. In New Jersey the rates will 
apply within two miles of rail stations in those com- 
munities which, in the announcement, are “roughly de- 
scribed as stations in the New York suburban area tak- 
ing New York rates under the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Docket No. 15879 (Eastern 
Class Rate Case) on traffic to and from points beyond 
a distance of 100 miles.” 

For movements beyond the prescribed limits a flat 
charge of 1% cents per 100 lb. per mile or fraction 
thereof will be assessed and trucking agencies to be em- 
ployed for the service “will be the subject of later an- 
nouncement.” In this latter connection D. T. Lawrence, 
vice-chairman of the Traffic Executive Association, 
Eastern Territory, who presided at a recent railroad 
conference with parties interested, agreed to receive for 
consideration from the Merchant Truckmen’s Bureau of 
New York a proposal which representatives of the latter 
described briefly as a trucking plan which “would accom- 
plish the desired results without disruption of the truck- 
ing industry.” 


Years of Agitation in New York 


The concentration on evolving a plan for carload 
deliveries in New York, when the emphasis elsewhere 
is on store-door services for l.c.l., has been the result 
of demands from shipper associations and civic bodies 
interested in New York port development. This agita- 
tion in recent years has centered mainly around the 
claim that, if railroads would provide direct motor 
truck service between their New Jersey rail heads and 
the doors of their New York City patrons, substantial 
economies, mutually beneficial to the railroads and 
their patrons, would accrue in the eventual elimination 
of costly New York harbor floating services and the 
abandonment of waterfront freight stations. 

For several years prior to 1929 the railroads at- 
tempted to meet this demand with their “constructive” 
station services and “constructive” deliveries through 
lighterage points in connection with trucking in lieu 
of lighterage operations. Briefly, these services involved 
a payment by the participating railroads to contract 
truckmen ‘who, by acting as agents for the carriers 
between rail heads and the “constructive” station of 
lighterage points, placed the freight in the same prox- 
imity to the consignee as it formerly was when floated 
or lightered to waterfront stations. Before a de- 
signated “constructive” station or lighterage point was 
reached with outbound freight or when either of these 
was passed with an inbound load the truckman was the 
agent of the shipper or receiver respectively and the 
plan contemplated the collection, from these patrons, of 
charges in addition to the railway contract allowance 
for completing the truck haul. 
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Based mainly upon their contentions that no great 
amount of tonnage sought the “constructive” stations 
and that rumors of manipulated trucking charges per- 
sisted, the carriers, in August, 1929, obtained permis- 
sion from the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
cancel their “constructive” station tariffs and to limit 
the practice of trucking in lieu of lighterage to inter- 
changes of freight between railroads or between rail- 
roads and steamship lines. In its decision, the I.C.C. 
found that possibilities for abuse of the trucking plan 
warranted the cancellation of the tariffs at issue but 
nevertheless held that “the record is convincing that the 
carriers should make every effort to avail themselves of 
truck transportation and co-ordination properly policed 
on Manhattan Island to the end that expensive pier 
stations may gradually be discontinued.” The agita- 
tion for some substitute trucking plan has therefore 
been more or less continuous since this decision was 
issued. 

The railroads at the outset appointed a committee to 
investigate the situation. This investigating body, 
headed by J. W. Roberts, perishable traffic manager of 
the Pennsylvania, at New York, was a sub-committee 
of the presidents’ conference committee of trunk line 
executives. Railroad study of the problem, therefore, 
continued for approximately three years before the 
present proposal was evolved. The Roberts committee 
submitted its report in July, 1930, and its findings with- 
out being made public were turned over to a com- 
mittee of traffic executives headed by R. N. Collyer, 
chairman of the Trunk Line Association, which has 
since had the problem in hand. The plan as finally 
determined upon makes no reference to the eventual 
elimination of waterfront stations; it reserves to the 
railroads the right to designate the stations at which the 
transfer from car to truck will take place except that 
traffic in the boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens here- 
tofore handled through contract terminals will continue 
to move via such tacilities. 


White Company Has 
New Heavy-Duty Tractor 


NEW TRACTOR especially adapted to heavy- 
A duty transport hauling has been placed on the 

market by the White Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
It is designated as Model 691. Designed especially to 
meet the maximum tractor and semi-trailer length 
allowances of a number of states, it is said to make 
possible the use in general operation of longer trailers 
and bodies without increasing the overall combination 
vehicle length. 

The engine is the White Model 5-AD, which is a 
6-cylinder type with bore and stroke of 45% in. and 534 
In., respectively, providing a displacement of 580 cu. in. 

he engine, which is of the overhead valve type, has a 
seven-bearing counter-weighted crankshaft, with spe- 
cial aluminum alloy pistons and pressure lubrication to 
all moving parts. A double unit oil filter with metallic 
filtering elements is an integral part of the engine 
design. The mechanical fuel pump is driven directly 
from the engine, as is the mechanical governor. The 
air compressor is mounted at the front of the engine 
and is driven directly through a splined connection 


from the end of the crankshaft. The exhaust valve 


seats are of the inserted type developed by the “White 
ompany. 





The White Model 691 Tractor 


The engine is governed for a maximum of 2,050 
r.p.m. The transmission is a 5-speed unit with a silent 
over-direct drive, the over-direct ratio being 0.715. The 
clutch is of the single plate oil type. 

The front axle has been designed with a wide tread 
to provide for a short turning radius, and the rear axle 
is of the double reduction type with the carrier differ- 
ential assembly doweling feature now used on all White 
heavy-duty vehicles. The service brakes are of the 4- 
wheel internal expanding type, air operated, and the 
emergency brake is of the disc type mounted at the 
rear of the transmission. 


The cooling system includes: a gear-driven centrifugal 
pump, with a large heavy-duty tubular radiator and 
thermostatic control of the water temperature. The 
gasoline tank, mounted on the right side of the frame, 
has a capacity of 65 gal., and an additional 45-gal. tank 
is mounted at the left side. The frame itself is of 
alloy steel and of the pressed steel channel section type. 

The springs are semi-elliptic at both front and rear. 
The standard tire equipment is 10.50-24 balloons on 
cast steel wheels, with single wheels at the front and 
dual wheels at the rear. The wheelbase is 129% in., 
and the tonnage rating is 7 to 9 tons. The maximum 
gross weight is 32,000 lb., the weight of the standard 
chassis being 12,200 lb., with 6,400 Ib. on the front 
wheels and 5,800 lb. on the rear wheels. 





Two NEW PARLOR-OBSERVATION-LOUNGE CARS—the Princess 
Margaret and the Princess Joan—have recently been placed 
in service by the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western on its 
Lackawanna Limited between New York and Buffalo. Each 
of the cars has an open observation platform; a club-lounge 


room equipped with upholstered furniture, writing desk, 
library table, etc.; a smoking and card room; washrooms, and 
a parlor compartment with 16 individual rotating, reclining 
chairs. The cars are decorated in burnt orange, black, red 
and green. 


ANOTHER SPEED RECORD—that for the fastest start-to-stop 
run for a distance of more than 150 miles—has been gained 
for the British railways as a result of the re-scheduling of 
the London, Midland & Scottish’ 5:25 p.m. express from Liver- 
pool to London to cover the 152.7 miles from Crewe to 
Willesden Junction in 14Z minutes, at an average start-to-stop 
speed of 64.5 m.p.h. While higher average speeds are 
maintained for shorter distances by other trains in Great 
Britain, Canada and France, the new timing of this L. M. S. 
express makes it the fastest in the world for the distance 
covered, according to the Railway Gazette (London). 






Friend of the Railroads 


Add the name of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company to 
the list of friends of the railroads. All letters going out from 
the offices of this company now have affixed to them a sticker 
on which is printed the following words: “The prosperity 
of this country is largely dependent on the purchases made, 
and wages paid, by the railroad companies. Therefore, we 
strongly urge that the railroads be used whenever possible.” 


Mexican Notes 


Odds and Ends... 


ern Pacific, on the epoch-making trip from St. Paul to the 
Pacific coast upon the completion of the transcontinental line. 
The high spot of this trip was the driving of a “golden spike” 
at Gold Creek, Mont., on September 8, 1883. Mr. Hillman, who 
went along as a shorthand reporter on that trip, describes his 
personal contact with General U. S. Grant, the Honorable Wil- 
liam M. Evarts, then secretary of state, the Honorable Carl 
Schurz, General Phil H. Sheridan and other distinguished 
statesmen and guests who participated in the events which pre- 
ceded the establishment of through service on the first of the 
northern transcontinental lines. 
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New 
Those of our readers who recall the question which arose : 
about a year ago, as to which railway line crosses the same Another Entrant in the Speed Contest 
river the greatest number of times within a short distance, The international race for passenger-train speed honors 
may be interested to hear of the strong claim for prominence ems still to be under way. The most recent claim comes from On 
in this respect which has just come from Mexico. Our Mexican Germany where, as a result of the continuous speeding up oi for 
a gyn ae has discovered that the narrow-gage line of the trains on the German railroad system, the German Railroads ge 
acific division of the National Railways of Mexico cross€S_ (Company now claims the record for Europe with respect to 14, 1! 
the Rio Hondo 18 times between Rio Hondo and La Cima, a relatively long runs. Specifically, the German contender is the come 
distance of 16 miles. Within that distance trains also climb Berlin-Hamburg train which covers the 178.2-mile stretch in — 
2,430 ft., from the valley in which Mexico City is located to. 2 hr. 59 min., an average of a trifle more than 59.7 miles an until 
the summit of the mountain. Most of the way, the grade is in four, The train is said to reach the speed of 70 miles an hour the D 
the vicinity of four per cent. on a part of its run, as it must to average nearly 60 miles an reduc 
hour. The return run from Hamburg to Berlin takes only one on 
' ; F 2 minute longer. Today, Germany has 12 fast trains, the slowest place 
Collector of Antiques Buys Railroad Equipment of which averages 54.86 miles an hour for a run of more than by tl 
Things have come to a pretty pass when items of railroad 125 miles. On the 335-mile line from Berlin to Frankfort-on- i. 
equipment have to be sold as antiques, but such things have Main, the fastest train makes an average speed of 49.7 miles an Chai 
been happening on the New Haven recently. The other day our, and the 360 miles between Berlin and Cologne are covered wT 
the ancient clock that had decorated the north wall of the i 6 hr. 45 min. The two fastest trains on the continent out- pa 
New Haven station at New Bedford, Mass., disappeared. Some side of Germany are said to be the Paris-Bordeaux and the with 
months before its face had been covered with a sheet of Paris-Strassburg expresses each with an average speed of 52.25 b 
) : : miles an hour cca 
paper because the clock wouldn’t run, but its disappearance $ af * F ae pena 
was surprising. Investigation finally disclosed that a collec- We will now hear from Great Britain. ss de 
tor of antiques had made an offer of $25 for the old clock aad 
which was gratefully accepted by the management of the rail- New Zealand Boasts Locomotive Museum aie 
way. In another instance, an old time lithograph of one of O f : ; ae _ “a 
the Fall River Line steamers, which long had graced the New ne of the things well worth seeing ed New Zealand—if you tral 
Bedford station, was knocked down to an eager collector happen to stop off there—is the W. W. Stewart Locomotive twee: 
for $10. Museum and Library, in Auckland. In this museum, Mr. ange 
Stewart has on display the locomotive models, the locomotive 41,8 
— nameplates and various locomotive fittings which he te 
‘ . . as collected over a period of years. The accompanying il- - 
The History of an Epoch-Making Trip lustration shows one of Mr. Stewart’s model * a ct tal a the 
If you are interested in gold spike ceremonies—referred to group of the nameplates, and part of his collection of photo- taine 
on this page a few weeks ago—you may be glad to know that graphs. Mr. Stewart also has a comprehensive library of it it 
George N. Hillman, a court reporter in St. Paul, Minn., from books on locomotives and on railway operation in general. 7-9 
March 1, 1875 to September 1, 1929, has just written and pub- One of the photographs sent to us by Mr. Stewart shows a iat 
lished a booklet entitled “Driving the Golden Spike.” In this part of this library, and it was with pardonable pride that we vite 
booklet, Mr. Hillman describes graphically his experiences noted among the volumes prominently on display our own von 
while accompanying Henry Villard, then president of the North- | Locomotive Cyclopedia. . — 
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Container Rate Order 
Suspended by |. ©. C. 


New York Central expected to file 
reduced scale of charges 
to meet competition 


On petition of the New York Central 
for a modification of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s order of April 
14, 1931, prescribing a basis for rates for 
container service, the commission has 
suspended the effective date of the order 
until further order. This will enable 
the New York Central to file its proposed 
reduced rates on a per container basis, 
in order to meet truck competition, in 
place of the third class basis prescribed 
by the commission as a maximum, sub- 
ject to further limitations depending on 
the contents. In the supplemental report 
Chairman Porter says in part: 

“The petition demonstrates that the 
container service has been losing in favor 
with shippers ever since the new rates 
became effective in July of last year. The 
container tonnage in April, 1932, showed 
a decrease, as compared with the same 
month of the previous year, of 81.2 per 
cent, and the revenue decreased 54.1 per 
cent. In July, 1931, the New York Cen- 
tral handled 2,078 container loads be- 
tween points in New York State, yielding 
$41,886.65; in September those figures 
dropped to 223 containers and $6,324.38. 
Petitioner states that a great volume of 
the traffic formerly handled in its con- 
tainers has gone to the trucks, and that 
if it is not to lose its entire investment 
in container equipment it must be per- 
mitted to charge lower rates for such 
service, and also that the other condi- 
tions above quoted, none of which is 
observed by the trucks, must be elimi- 
nated. 

“Since our original decision the condi- 
tions of transportation confronting the 
railroads generally have been subjected 
to material change. The volume of 
traffic moved has radically decreased. De- 
spite the unprecedented decrease in the 
volume of traffic generally, the number 
of trucks competing with the railroads 
and the intensity of that competition have 
materially increased. The transportation 
conditions affecting the respondents to- 
day were not in contemplation by us at 
the time of the original decision. 

“The original rates condemned by us 
were published in cents per mile. The 
Proposed rates are published per con- 
tamer, the same as the truck-body rates 
and the so-called ferry-truck rates which 
we recently approved in a supplemental 
Teport herein, 182 I.C.C. 653. The rates 
Proposed are to be established in order 
to meet truck competition. 


“From our knowledge of the general 
traffic and competitive conditions con- 
fronting the carriers generally throughout 
the country, we are convinced that re- 
spondents such as the New York Cen- 
tral which may desire to continue the use 
of the container should have the same 
freedom of opportunity to meet truck 
competition as is being practiced by re- 
spondents using all-commodity rates on 
merchandise in truck bodies, ferry trucks, 
compartment cars, and other forms of 
equipment. Accordingly, without passing 
upon the legality of any rates, rules, or 
regulations which may be published on 
container service, and with the under- 
standing that any such rates, rules, and 
regulations if and when published will be 
subject to protest and suspension in the 
regular course, we shall suspend the ef- 
fective date of our order of April 14, 
1931, in this proceeding until our further 
order.” 


Great Northern “Mystery Excursion” 


The Great Northern’s first “mystery 
excursion” train, operated from the Twin 
Cities on July 16, attracted 457 revenue 
passengers. The excursion, carrying a 
$2 round-trip rate, afforded a trip to 
Green Lake at Spicer, Minn., 104 miles 
west of Minneapolis. Approximately 90 
per cent of the passengers were women 
and only 14 children were carried at the 
“half-fare” rate of $1.25. 


Congressman Proposes To Limit 
Railway Salaries 


A bill providing that no railroad sub- 
ject to the interstate commerce act shall 
charge to operating expenses compensa- 
tion to any officer which, in the opinion 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
is greater than is consistent with the eco- 
nomical management of such carrier, or 
in any case, is in excess of $50,000 a year, 
was introduced in the House on July 14 
by Representative Garber, of Oklahoma. 


Six-Hour Day Bill Introduced in 
Congress 


A bill providing for the establishment 
ot a six-hour day for employees of inter- 
state railroads was introduced in the 
Senate on July 14 by Senator Pittman, of 
Nevada, who said it was intended for 
study after the adjournment of Congress. 
A similar bill was introduced on the fol- 
lowing day by Representative Crosser, of 
Ohio. The bills contain language similar 
to that of the Adamson eight-hour law 
of 1916, providing that six hours shall be 
deemed a day’s work for employees of 
railroads, express and sleeping car com- 
panies. Independently-operated railroads 


not exceeding 150 miles and street and 
electric interurban railways are expected. 
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Jersey Employees 


Form State League 


Local N. Y. truckmen pledge aid 
in securing regulation, fairer 
tax on road haulers 


The Merchant Truckmen’s Bureau of 
New York made common cause with rail- 
road employees and other New Jersey 
taxpayers at the organization meeting of 
the Railroad Employees’ and Taxpayers’ 
Association of New Jersey in Hoboken, 
N. J., on July 17. Assurances of whole- 
hearted support from the members of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen came 
also when Frank Mooney, local chair- 
man at Newark, N. J., revealed that he 
had received from <A. F. Whitney, 
president of the Brotherhood, instruc- 
tions to aid the movement in every pos- 
sible way. 

The association, organized to foster tax 
reduction, equal distribution of taxes and 
equitable regulation of all forms of 
transport, is another unit in the growing 
number of similar organizations through 
which railroad employees are demanding 
fair treatment for the carriers and other 
taxpayers and adequate payments from 
users of the public highways for profit. 
Edward J. Foley, of 12 Davis Place, East 
Orange, N. J., a Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western conductor, was elected presi- 
dent, and Paul J. O’Neil, secretary; 
James V. Yarnall of New York was ap- 
pointed publicity director. 

Speaking for the Merchant Truckmen’s 
Bureau, Thomas F. Barry, its executive 
secretary, declared that the time has come 
to draw a line of demarcation in the 
ranks of truck operators; a distinction 
must be made between the long-distance 
over-the-road haulers and _ the local 
truckmen. The latter, Mr. Barry con- 
tinued, “must cast their lot with those 
who mean the most to them and that’s 
the railroads.” 

New York City truckmen, Mr. Barry 
further pointed out, pay drivers $47.50 
a week and time and one-half for over- 
time whereas over-the-road haulers pay 
$25 a week and require men to sleep on 
trucks and “when men must sleep on 
trucks between periods of duty they are 
a menace to the highways.” Such opera- 
tors, he continued, will “take freight from 
Baltimore to New York at 20 cents a 
hundred and make store-door delivery”; 
New York truckmen have found it im- 
possible to meet such competition and 
largely as a consequence the number of 
local truckmen in that city has within 
two years dropped from 3,300 to 1,500. 

“The only ‘salvation for New York 
truckmen,” Mr. Barry added, “is to play 


(Continued on page 130) 
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Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected 


Region, road and year 


New England Region: 


Boston & Albany......... 
Boston & Maine.......... 
N. Y., New H. & Hart... 


Great Lakes Region: 


Delaware & Hudson...... 
Del., Lack. & Western.... 
Erie (inc. Chi. & Erie).... 
Grand Trunk Western..... 
RA WHEE cececescues 
Michigan Central......... 
New York Central....... 
New York, Chi. & St. L... 
Pere Marquette........... 
Pitts. & Lake Erie....... 
NPOROED kc cesccsesescwecs 


Central Eastern Region: 


Baltimore & Ohio........ 
Big Four Lines. ...cccccee 
Central of New Jersey.... 
Chicago & Eastern IIl..... 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.... 
ee re 
Pennsylvania System...... 


PS Serdewnoradas cane 


Pocahontas Region: 


Chesapeake & Ohio...... 
Norfolk & Western....... 


Southern Region: 


Atlantic Coast Line....... 
Central of Georgia........ 
Ill. Cent. (inc. Y. & M. v.)1932 
Louisville & Nashville.... 932 
Seaboard Air Line........ 


IY cc cscusetveceests 


Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western. 


Chi. Gt. Western......... 
Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac.. 
Chi., St. P., Minn. & Om.. 
Great Northern........... 
Minn., St. P. & S. St. M...1 
Northern Pacific.......... i 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav. 


Central Western Region: 


Se eee 


see eee eens 


Chi., Rock I. & Pacific. 
(ine. R. I. & G.) 


Denver & R. G. Wn..... 
Los Angeles & Salt ee 
Oregon Short Line....... i 
So. Pacific—Pacific Lines.. 


Union Pacific........... 


Southwestern Region: 


Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe...... 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines.... 
Missouri Pacific.......... 
St. Louis-San Francisco.... 


St. Louis Southwestern 
BE: cnc cenaseedereoes 


Texas - New Orleans.. 


Texas & Pacific.........- 





Compiled by Bureau of Statistics, 





1 

1932 
1931 
1932 


11932 
1931 
1932 
1931 








Average 
miles of 
road 
operated 


402 
402 
2,063 
2,066 
2,056 
2,074 


848 
876 


Ont HD Ot one OO OO OD OD 
me wWWwoOw 


4. 466 
6,669 
6,675 
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Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Train- 
miles 


117,897 


425,589 


204,575 
270,868 
319,500 
424,962 
618,103 
732,471 
192,493 
249,186 
350,064 
456,980 
356,051 
426,756 
1,328,205 
1,683,231 
433,151 
482,113 
275,469 


514, 152 


699,374 
961,661 
465,039 
649,039 


581,599 
798,182 
183,522 
229,695 
1,197,802 
1,657.464 
840.251 
1,291.565 
468.206 
610.428 
1,006,458 
1,306,061 


819.98% 
1,135,838 
80,096 
232.765 
1,060,169 
1,358,747 
206,731 
238,485 
528.695 
603,590 
331,669 
360,959 
443,930 
597,395 
139,819 
165,953 


187,602 
231,128 
1,249,672 
1,466,743 
931,132 
1,147,909 
1,011,643 
1,200,108 
173,011 
216,253 
134.735 
158.154 
193.761 
241.651 
1,102,234 
1,299,127 
724.549 
890,029 


181.727 
214.277 
323.262 
355,308 
973.653 

1,188.159 
571.084 
6/ 8.606 
192.418 
253.470 
472.382 
395.296 

50.538 

366.719 


Seto’ 


Locomotive-miles 
Ax 





— 
Principal 
and Light 
helper 
122,606 7,434 
150,110 12,633 
298,684 26,081 
367,962 38,070 
396,633 20,846 
498,844 27,111 
262,013 24,570 
361,214 41,496 
355,240 42,160 
471,583 53,978 
639,155 49,297 
768,01L 69,584 
194,195 1,571 
252,341 3,177 
366,005 34,269 
485,271 49,453 
356,309 10,204 
427,351 9,996 
1,403,442 86,216 
1,816,043 112,934 
444,291 4,289 
493,726 4,742 
285,133 2,717 
340,811 3,056 
51,860 1,243 
83,339 960 
516,699 10,214 
733,311 12,123 
1,370,031 129,897 
1,797,597 188,155 
578,087 11,066 
651,944 17,954 
161,885 20,915 
209,274 32,943 
148,595 2,786 
174.635 2,229 
57,727 1,787 
102,879 3,511 
36,604 13,205 
46,895 11,609 
2,643,576 255,596 
3,636,944 355,938 
417,342 36,284 
559,706 52,757 
726,691 23,378 
1,009,457 34,243 
480.395 20,284 
699,676 29,757 
582,773 8,128 
805,600 11,800 
185,295 3,261 
230,623 4.870 
1,207,503 19,667 
1,677,941 28.055 
882.690 21.754 
1,360,863 40.635 
480,899 4,056 
636.918 5.251 
1,015,161 16,695 
1,325,986 28,167 
847.787 14.864 
1,198,978 29,335 
180,098 15,129 
232.769 18,725 
3, 122. 691 52.436 
1,446,482 72.081 
212,500 9,286 
257,419 9,900 
531,956 14,243 
610,278 18,738 
335.757 2,015 
367,590 4,246 
467,177 28,396 
629,031 39,447 
143,544 7,157 
173,324 11,926 
189,125 884 
241,221 1,742 
1,329,276 52.732 
1,567,328 69,401 
949,180 25,133 
1,176.504 31,894 
1,030,457 4,698 
1,238,498 7.317 
186,301 18,482 
233.694 22,105 
148,883 15,984 
174,114 19,819 
197,229 7,339 
248.715 13,393 
1,178,888 120,444 
1,396,056 161,627 
741,244 33,093 
909,780 35,998 
185.145 2,238 
221,992 3.617 
325,242 4.346 
359,351 5,136 
981.801 20,437 
1.210.770 30.075 
574.622 6.711 
685.990 9.842 
193,824 2,642 
263.201 3.643 
473.830 7.143 
597,449 1.806 
250.538 1.630 
366,719 2,732 





July 











a3 


Items for the Month of May, 


Ton-miles (thousands) 


Car-miles 

Loaded Per 
(thou- cent 
sands) loaded 
3,059 64.4 
4,091 66.4 
8,640 68.8 
11,412 67.7 
10,317 64.0 
14,126 63.2 
6,204 60.0 
9,026 60.2 
10,084 65.9 
14,314 65.9 
24,785 60.2 
32,579 60.3 
4,469 59.2 
7,181 60.9 
16,161 61.7 
14,518 62.5 
10,419 58.7 
13,919 60.4 
46,901 50.0 
64,172 60.4 
12,789 60.2 
16,117 60.4 
5,960 58.2 
8,628 59.5 
2,021 55.3 
2,997 58.5 
15,141 61.9 
20,957 62.0 
32,718 59.6 
47,570 60.0 
14,479 61.0 
19,806 61.2 
4,114 54.5 
5,987 56.2 
2,923 61.3 
4,327 61.8 
1,273 58.1 
2,501 60.1 
373 53.4 
551 53.1 
79,084 60.7 
112,395 61.5 
9,803 57.6 
14,261 57.8 
7,094 55.2 
36.824 56.2 
15,944 58.5 
23,571 58.6 
11,411 62.9 
18,228 59.0 
3,858 68.6 
5,222 67.7 
27,876 60.7 
40,442 59.3 
16.458 58.1 
27,572 58.5 
9.911 60.8 
15,306 59.2 
21,540 65.0 
31,122 62.9 
19,263 64.1 
28,€20 62.5 
5,770 60.4 
7,737 61.4 
26,351 61.3 
38,059 61.9 
3,817 66.8 
5,033 64.3 
14,191 66.9 
20,512 69.6 
6,276 66.7 
8,996 66.5 
12,905 69.0 
18,758 67.9 
3,029 70.6 
4,790 71.1 
3,792 53.8 
5,270 57.8 
33,214 60.4 
44,290 65.1 
22,481 61.8 
33.851 61.4 
22.439 57.0 
29,316 58.2 
5.195 69.5 
6,026 66.1 
4,095 70.7 
4,747 66.3 
4,995 65.8 
7,070 63.6 
33,437 59.2 
42,107 60.9 
28,160 66.2 
36,302 65.3 
4,287 56.9 
6.205 63.2 
7,863 59.8 
10,325 58.1 
24,498 61.7 
35.707 61.2 
12,000 58.8 
16.062 57.4 
4,836 357.4 
7,448 57.9 
10,267 65.2 
14.860 61.9 
6.459 58.4 
10,106 53.7 


Subject to revision. 


Gross. 
Excluding 
locomotives 
and tenders 


160, 386 


1,740,986 


1,092.866 
1,695,801 
346,985 
458,276 
1,646,838 
2,347,720 
217,424 
286,770 
840,491 
1,218,448 
341,268 
496,700 
733,444 
1,073,262 
164,419 
275,203 


255,507 
336,820 
2,049,945 
2,629,646 
1,245,003 
1,986.381 
1,396,222 
1,842,114 
282,403 
351,377 
224.200 
279,045 
283,613 
425,165 


683,632 


ee 
Net. 
Revenue 
and non- 
revenue 


52,004 
70,316 
164,103 
218,471 
190,955 
282,343 


167,087 
249,253 
215,903 
333,434 
534,230 
745,223 
86,125 
146,342 
227,813 
367,598 
185,664 
260,256 
1,119,314 
1,556,223 
239,408 
320,266 
134,762 
200,854 
90,606 
129,450 
265,366 
391,344 


884,715 
1,358, 977 
371,662 
538,744 
121,295 
181,764 
69,441 
106.686 
42, 598 


970,625 


203,321 
345,497 

74.292 
106,819 
654,416 
981,458 
469,108 
814.202 
179,847 
309,496 
409,252 
646,987 


356.369 
601,008 
120,126 
169,224 
645,878 
945,828 

85,271 
112,853 
345,854 
572,868 
130,942 
206.541 
288,844 
445,584 

62,390 
119,746 


78,548 
116,932 
652,489 
952,386 
498,959 
861,874 
468,014 
671,445 
110,444 
142.601 

82,648 
103,664 
101,209 
163,872 
625,123 
835,483 
512,471 
759,584 


108,783 
151,275 
163,612 
227,721 
498,279 
816.411 
267.580 
370,689 
86,969 
138.095 
200,652 
306.215 
120.878 
225,409 
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Region, road and year 


New England Region: 


Boston & Albany........- 1932 
1931 
Boston & Maine......... 1932 
1931 
N. Y., New H. & Hart..1932 
1931 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson..... 1932 
1931 
Del., Lack. & waa... 2 
1 
Erie (inc. Chi. & Erie). .1932 
1931 
Grand Trunk Western....1932 
1931 
Lehigh Valley..... ere 
1931 
Michigan Central......... 1932 
1931 
New York Central....... 1932 
1931 
New York, Chi. & St. L..1932 
1931 
Pere Marquette ......... 1932 
1931 
Pitts. & Lake Erie....... 1932 
1931 
WED: 5x secnenessees 1932 
1931 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio....... 1932 
1931 
Big Four Lines.......... 1932 
1931 
Central of New Jersey...1932 
1931 
Chicago & Eastern IIl....1932 
1931 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.. = 
31 
eer oesdeee 
1931 
Pennsylvania System..... 1932 
1931 
PMD 32s cssnosceasevs 1932 
1931 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio....... 1932 
1931 
Norfolk & Western....... 1932 
1931 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line...... 1932 
1931 
Central of Georgia....... 1932 


1931 

Ill. Cent. (inc. Y. & M. bid 
931 

Louisville & Nashville. . 1932 


Seaboard Air Line....... 1932 
1931 
PONINDD o de 5eccn cannes 1932 
1931 

meterates Region: 
. & North Western... .1932 
; 1931 
Chi. Gt. Western........ 1932 


1931 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.1932 
1931 
Chi., St. P., Minn. & Om.1932 
1931 





Great Northern ......... 1932 
1931 
Minn., St. P. & S. St. M.1932 
1931 

Northern Pacific...... sovlean 
1931 

Ore.-Wash. R.R. & Nav..1932 
1931 


Central Western Region: 

MUD aacheacsseceesewss 1932 
193 

Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1932 
r @ S. Boe c.ss oaesieoen 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy. | 21932 
1931 

Chi., Rock I. if Pacffic. .1932 
(incl. ©. 2 & ae 1931 
Denver & R. é Wn.. “at 


19 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake. 1982 

19 
Oregon Short Line....... 1932 


1931 
So. Pacific—Pacific Lines. 1932 
1931 




















Union Pacific...........- 1932 


Southwestern Region: 
Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe.....1932 


Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines. ..1932 
1931 


Missouri Pacific....... soe 
1931 

- Louis-San Francisco. .1932 

. 31 

St. Louis Southwestern 1932 
Fn Re AEE SA 1931 
Texas & New Orleans. ...1932 
. : 1931 
exas & Pacific....... ~« eae 


Compared with May, 


1931, 


of freight cars on line 
bce 











— 
Home Foreign Total 
4,107 2,487 6,594 
3,484 3,198 6,682 
10,781 6,701 17,482 
11,074 8,187 19,261 
16,235 8,935 25,170 
15,518 12,780 28,298 
12,195 2,588 14,783 
10,718 4,246 14,964 
19,722 3,488 23,210 
18,704 5,061 23,765 
36,518 10,531 47,049 
35,115 12,983 48,098 
4,401 7,501 11,902 
4,624 9,245 13,869 
23,014 4,101 27,819 
21,704 5,777 27,481 
25,247 16,282 41,529 
24,760 15,336 40,096 
78,853 68,187 147,040 
80,380 65,025 145,405 
16,995 5,428 21,523 
15,545 7,667 23,212 
13,803 3,148 16,951 
11,689 4,523 16,212 
18,230 6,064 24,294 
19,523 4,318 23,841 
19,265 7,065 26,330 
20,445 8,633 29,078 
97,935 14,591 112,526 
94,349 20.754 115,103 
23,053 16,062 39,115 
24.881 20,333 45,214 
17,882 5,506 23,388 
16,580 7,924 24,504 
6,353 1,745 8,098 
5,985 2,422 8,407 
9,686 3,632 13,318 
9,186 4,027 13,213 
789 4,023 4,812 
774 5,238 6,012 
251.552 46,675 298,227 
242,125 56,239 298,364 
39,340 6,810 46,150 
35,922 9,688 45,610 
49,262 6.986 56,248 
49.470 9.347 58,817 
42,181 3,531 45,712 
39,266 5,536 44,802 
28,696 5,737. 34,433 
27,303 8,287 35,590 
7.809 1,314 9,123 
7.503 2,201 9,704 
55,888 11,320 67,208 
52.884 15,415 68,299 
56,386 6,895 63,281 
52.463 9,388 61,851 
15.560 4,344 19,904 
17,069 6,224 23,293 
57,342 7,908 65,250 
55.311 11,550 66,861 
45,822 5,978 61,800 
52,975 9.587 72,562 
5,112 2,867 7,979 
4,465 3,500 7,965 
64,615 0,730 75,345 
60,460 3,818 74,278 
2,283 75004 9,660 
3,156 8,251 11,407 
44,995 5.955 50,950 
43,663 6,624 50,287 
20,956 2,574 23,530 
20,551 3,254 23.805 
43,406 3,446 46,852 
42,055 4,530 46,585 
9,755 1,518 11,273 
8,460 2,070 10,530 
5,143 3,923 9,066 
10,767 2,627 13,394 
71,446 8,465 79,911 
72,386 11,465 83,851 
47,190 10,009 57,199 
44,845 12,578 57,423 
42,475 9,862 52,337 
40,293 12,895 53,188 
14,556 2,582 17,138 
13,592 2,630 16,222 
4,531 945 5,476 
4,727 1,130 5,857 
9,849 2,781 12,630 
8,005 3,114 11,119 
44,431 22,855 67,286 
42,038 23.685 65,723 
25,171 7,079 32,250 
25.754 7.249 33,003 
11.559 2.648 14,198 
10,157 2,658 12,815 
12.438 2,628 15,066 
14,436 4,487 18.923 
32,309 9,450 41,759 
32,977 5,451 48,428 
29,493 4,915 34,408 
27,179 6,425 33,604 
5,872 2,328 8,200 
6.834 3,607 10,441 
12,930 12,139 25,069 
12,521 14,392 26,913 
6,101 3,375 9,476 
6,524 6,148 12.672 





RAILWAY AGE 
for Roads with Annual Spaniong Revenues Above $25,000,000 


Average number 


Gross 
ton- 
——, miles per 
Per train- 
cent hour, ex- 
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(Continued from page 127) 


along with the railroads. We always 
were complements of the railroads and 
we will continue to be their complements.” 
He explained that his organization fought 
increased taxation and regulation in New 
York State at the latest session of the 
legislature because the regulatory and 
taxation bills made no distinction be- 
tween local and over-the-road haulers. 
Also, it came out against interstate regu- 
lation because there was no provision to 
exempt trucks passing from New York 
to New Jersey to serve the whole 
terminal area. 

Thus after suggesting that, in propos- 
ing legislation, the association recognize 
the fundamental distinction between local 
and over-the-road haulers, Mr. Barry’s 
parting exhortation was “Go to it! And 
if there’s anything we can do to help 
you push your case—if there’s any way 
we can co-operate to bring these over- 
the-road haulers into line we’re there to 
do it.’ Erik O. Eriksson, assistant to 
Mr. Barry, later spoke briefly to convey 
greetings from H. E. Sheridan, pres- 
ident of the Bureau. 

Mr. Yarnall discussed the well-financed 
campaign of automotive interests which 
the association will encounter. “Automo- 
tive people,” he said, “are raising money to 
pour into state associations of highway 
users. Their sole idea is to sell trucks— 
to get trucks going and they don’t care 
whom they put out of business.” In 
closing Mr. Yarnall warned the members 
that if they would protect their jobs they 
must realize that affiliation with the asso- 
ciation is but the beginning of a difficult 
job. 

Henry J. Camby, lawyer of East 
Orange, N. J., and former member of 
the New Jersey legislature, assured the 
gathering that “the average fair-minded 
citizen and taxpayer feels that there 
should be some legislation passed where- 
by these trucks will be regulated and the 
railroads will be able to compete on a 
fair basis.” The problem before the as- 
sociation, as Mr. Camby saw it, is to 
“educate the public to see your side and 
to understand the unfairness with which 
the railroads are confronted.” 

J. W. Barriger, III, vice-president of 
International Carriers, Ltd., pointed out 
how the joint cost nature of the trans- 
portation business brings cut-throat com- 
petition and thus the need for regulation. 
He showed how the railroad rate struc- 
ture has fostered the development of 
this country and warned that great indus- 
trial areas will be wiped out “if motor 
trucks are permitted to continue breaking 
down this rate structure.” Any regula- 
tion along fair lines, Mr. Barriger pre- 
dicted, would very quickly relegate the 
motor truck to its proper sphere. 

Other speakers included Archer A. 
Page, president of the Railway Em- 
ployees’ and Taxpayers’ Association of 
Richmond, Va.; Jack Dutton, secretary 
of the Railway Employees’ and Taxpay- 
ers’ Association of Virginia; and W. A. 
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Wheeler of the Railroad Employees’ 
Association of Pennsylvania. Both the 
Virginia and Pennsylvania Associations 
sent delegations to give the benefit of their 
experience to the new association. 


New Member of Indiana Commission 


Ralph M. Young, Muncie, Ind., has been 
appointed a member of the Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Commission to succeed Frank 
T. Singleton, whose term has expired. 
Mr. Young has been chief of the motor 
vehicle department of the commission for 
nearly four years. 


Freight Traffic in May 


Freight traffic handled by the Class I 
railroads in May amounted to 19,870,195,- 
000 net ton-miles, according to reports 
compiled by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics. Compared with May, 1931, 
this was a reduction of 33.8 per cent, and 
it was a reduction of 45.7 per cent under 
May, 1930. In the Eastern district, 
freight traffic handled in May was a re- 
duction of 31.9 per cent compared with 
the same month in 1931, while the South- 
ern district reported a decrease of 37.6 
per cent. The Western district reported 
a decrease of 35.1 per cent. 

The volume of freight handled by the 





Rural Roads and Trucks 


It is quite obvious that behind the 
State Chamber of Commerce’s 
resolution asking for an investiga- 
tion of the present rural road pro- 
gram of the State is considerable 
skepticism of the program’s econ- 
omy. Figures were presented at 
the meeting showing the difference 
in maintenance costs between the 
so-called high and low type roads, 
the rural roads being in the latter 
category. 

Such an investigation might be 
helpful, especially if it goes into the 
senselessness of permitting these 
low cost, high maintenance roads 
to be ground into dust by heavy 
trucks. There is little doubting 
that maintenance costs are jerked to 
high heaven by the damage done 
by these heavy vehicles. 

There are a great many persons 
who accept the thesis that residents 
on the back roads are entitled to 
all-weather highways and for that 
reason the Pinchot rural road pro- 
gram is wise. These roads are in- 
expensive. Forty thousand dollars 
build a lot of miles of such high- 
Way as against probably one mile of 
the ornate sections. 

But it is perhaps as foolish and 
unfair to the taxpayers to build 
these low-cost roads and then per- 
mit trucks to destroy them as not 
to build them at all. The rural 
road program is certain to lose 
much of its present popularity un- 
less the highways are posted against 
the heavy trucks. 


—From an editorial in the Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Patriot. 
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Class I railroads in the first five months 
of 1932 amounted to 109,270,687,000 net 
ton-miles, a reduction of 25.2 per cent 
under that of the corresponding period in 
1931, and a reduction of 38.6 per cent 
under the same period in 1930. Railroads 
in the Eastern district for the five months 
reported a reduction of 22.9 per cent com- 
pared with the same period in 1931, while 
the Southern district reported a reduction 
of 28.7 per cent. The Western district 
reported a decrease of 27.2 per cent. 


Southern Pacific Reduces Salaries 
Again 


The salaries of all officers of the South- 
ern Pacific and its solely owned sub- 
sidiaries receiving $10,000 a year or more, 
were reduced another 10 per cent effec- 
tive with the August payrolls, by the 
Board of Directors on July 14. A previ- 
ous reduction of 10 per cent went into 
effect on January 1, 1932, while others 
not involved in the first cut had their 
salaries reduced 10 per cent on Febru- 
ary l. 


Restriction on R.F.C. Loans to New 
Enterprises Eliminated 


The revised “relief” bill passed by 
Congress just before its adjournment on 
July 16, after the earlier Wagner-Garner 
bill had been vetoed, includes a repeal 
of the sentence in the original Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation act pro- 
viding that no loan shall be made by the 
corporation “for the purpose of initi- 
ating, setting on foot, or financing any 
enterprise not initiated, set on foot, or 
undertaken prior to the adoption of this 
act.” This would make it possible for 
the corporation to make a loan for the 
purpose of financing a new railroad en- 
terprise but the law still provides that 
no loan shall be made to a railroad or 
a receiver of a railroad except on the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Safety Program For August 


Two thousand six hundred and sixty- 
four railroad employees were killed or 
injured in 1930 by being struck by ob- 
jects falling from above—from scaffolds, 
from coal cars, unmanageable cranes and 
in other ways—and one in 86 of these ac- 
cidents proved fatal. Dangers of this 
class form the subject of Safety Section 
circular No. S-230 which has been issued 
by L. G. Bentley, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education. Visualizing these 
dangers, hanging constantly over the 
heads of workmen in yards, shops and 
other places, the circular pictures the 
situation as that of a man imprisoned 
beneath a heavy stone suspended by a 
ragged rope. The cure is, simply, break 
the bad habit of trusting to luck. Form 
the habit of always looking both ways. 
A number of common kinds of careless- 
ness are illustrated in pictures. 


James Bay Line Completed 


Moosonee, Ontario’s new seaport on 
James Bay, was given a rail connection 
with the rest of the province last week. 
Premier Henry of Ontario drove the 
golden spike which completed the Temis- 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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A MODERN 
MOTIVE POWER 
POLICY is a 


basic necessity! 


“During the past five or six years many locomotives 
less than twenty years of age have been replaced by 
modern motive power with operating economies which 


return the investment in from four to ten years.” 


—RAILWAY AGE EDITORIAL 


Lima has had many instances that bear out the above 





statement. Super-Power Locomotives justify their purchase 





by their increased earning power. 










LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, incorporated LIMA, OHIO 
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kaming & Northern Ontario’s line. The 
ceremonies were witnessed by cabinet 
ministers, fur traders and others. 

The Temiskaming line is owned by the 
provincial government. Begun in 1902 
the line has been gradually extended 
northward to the Arctic tidewater goal 
now attained. 

Speakers stressed the wealth of the 
region in which the seaport stands, 
pointing to the deposits of iron ore, gyp- 
sum, lignite, copper and many sources of 
waterpower as proof that the enterprise 
will pay. There was mentioned also 
James Bay itself, ice-bound nine months 
of the year, but yielding fish and white 
whale. 


Allotment of Funds For Rivers and 
Harbors 


Initial allotments to works of river and 
harbor improvements amounting to $42,- 
315,392 from the annual appropriation of 
$60,000,000 for that purpose were an- 
nounced by the Secretary of War on 
July 15 upon the recommendation of the 
Chief of Engineers. This leaves an un- 
allotted balance of $17,684,608 to be al- 
lotted later when bids for contemplated 
work shall. have been received and the 
amounts required definitely determined. 
The relief bill also provides an additional 
$30,000,000 for waterway improvements. 
Some of the principal items are: Dela- 
ware river, $1,741,000; Caloosahatchee 
river and Lake Okeechobee drainage 
areas, Fla., $2,133,000; Ohio river, open- 
channel work, $1,331,000, and lock and 
dam construction, $900,000; Monongahela 
river, $286,000; Allegheny river, $630,942; 
Kanawha river, $1,030,000; Mississippi 
river, between Illinois river and Minne- 
apolis, $3,370,000, betweeen Ohio and Illi- 
nois rivers, $2,257,000; Missouri river, 
Kansas City to the mouth, $5,410,000, 
Kansas City to Sioux City, $750,000; 
Illinois river, $4,188,000; St. Marys river, 
Mich., $1,601,000; Detroit river, Mich., 
$1,068,000. 


Excursions on Frisco Produce Record 
Business 

Excursion rates in effect over Sunday, 
July 17, on the St. Louis-San Francisco 
produced a record amount of passenger 
excursion business for this year, 7,500 
passengers being handled on Frisco pas- 
senger trains of excursion fares ranging 
from $1 to $2 a round trip. 

The excursion that produced the great- 
est amount of business was on the River 
division from Wilson, Ark., and inter- 
mediate points to St. Louis, Mo., which 
required four special trains consisting 
of a total of 80 cars and carried 5,500 
passengers into St. Louis and return. 


The recently introduced “mystery” 
excursion also proved a success. Such 
an excursion was operated from St. 


Louis and Springfield to Meramec State 
Park at Sullivan, Mo., and attracted 700 
passengers. 

Four hundred and fifty excursionists 
rode from Birmingham, Ala., to Memphis, 
Tenn., and return; 250 more availed 
themselves of a $2 round-trip rate from 
Springfield to St. Louis; and an addi- 
tional 250 rode from Springfield to 
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Kansas City and return. The business 
developed by these excursions required 
the operation of 100 extra coaches. Be- 
cause of the success which has attended 
these low-price excursion fares, the 
Frisco plans to operate similar excursions 
from time to time throughout the sum- 
mer months. 


Offers Flat Rates on Trucks and 
Trailers 


The Chicago, North Shore & Mil- 
waukee, which recently began the trans- 
portation of loaded trucks and trailers 
on flat cars between Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, Wis., as described in the Railway 
Age of May 28, has replaced the rates 
formerly in effect, which were based on 
the weight of the merchandise in the 
truck or trailer, with flat rates on the 
vehicle and its contents. The new rates 
are as follows: Trucks or trailers not 
exceeding 18 ft. in length, $12; over 
18 ft. but not exceeding 25 ft. in length, 
$15; over 25 ft. but not exceeding 32 
ft. in length, $18. Under the tariff 
formerly in effect, the rates were 10 
cents per hundred pounds, based on a 
minimum load of 15,000 lb. for trucks 
or trailers up to 23 ft. in length, and 
10 cents per hundred pounds based on 
a minimum load. of 18,000 lb. for trucks 
or trailers over 23 ft. in length. 

The service is reported to be enjoying 
increasing popularity among shippers. 
Among the firms using the service are 
industrial concerns, local cartage com- 
panies and long-distance trucking com- 
panies. Additional flat cars have had 
to be provided to handle the volume of 
traffic which has been. secured. 


Tax Commission Not Bound by Law 
in Taxing Railroad Property 


State tax commissions are not bound 
by law to apply a standard method 
when appraising railroad. property for 
purposes of taxation, according to a 
decision handed down recently by Fed- 
eral District Judge J. Stanley Webster, 
in a suit brought by railroads in the 
state of Washington, charging that their 
property in that state was overassessed. 
Judge Webster's opinion as to methods 
for valuing railroad property differs with 
and overrules the opinion of Judge 
Ralph Kauffman, special master in 
chancery, who presided at the hearings 
on the railroad cases. Judge Webster 
granted the railroads relief from over- 
assessment, but not to the extent the 
railroads sought. 

It was held by Judge Kauffman that 
the most scientific and logical method 
of ascertaining the base value of rail- 
road operating property for taxation 
purposes is the so-called stock and bond 
method in all cases where such securi- 
ties are freely bought and sold on the 
stock exchange. It was pointed cut by 
Judge Webster that the legislature of 
Washington had never defined a specific 
method by which railroad property in 
that state should be valued for taxation 
by the tax commission. Hence, he said, 


any lawful method by which a substanti- 
ally just and correct determination of 
value can be arrived at is within the 
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commission’s power to use, so long as it 
takes into consideration the things the 
statutes prescribe. 


Misleading Advertising Ordered 
Discontinued 


H. L. Metzger, East St. Louis, IIl., who 
operates a correspondence school under 
the name, National Railway Instruction 
Bureau, has been ordered by the Federal 
Trade Commission to cease representing 
that men are needed to fill positions on 
railroads or that his advertisements are 
those of a railroad. Metzger was also 
ordered to discontinue making the above- 





mentioned representations in advertise- 
ments in “Help Wanted” columns of 
newspapers or magazines, and signing 


such advertisements simply as “Railway 
Bureau,” unless such advertisements 
clearly show that he has only courses of 
instruction for sale. 

Among other assertions to be discon- 
tinued by Metzger “unless and until such 
are the facts at the time such represen- 
tations are made,” are the following: 
Statements which state or imply that stu- 
dents taking the courses are assured of 
jobs, that jobs are plentiful, that calls 
from railroads for men are frequent, or 
that Metzger has close connection with 
leading railroads and great influence with 
their officials by reason of which he is 
able to place students in positions. 

The commission found that Metzger 
does not have railroad positions to offer 
to applicants and that students who pur- 
sue his courses of study are not assured 
of jobs. The commission pointed out 
that railroad jobs are not plentiful and 
that calls from railroads for men are not 
frequent. 

Metzger is not to make use in adver- 
tising of letters from railroads inquiring 
for men to fill positions unless such let- 
ters are of comparatively recent date and 
reflect conditions. existing at the time of 
such use. Further, he is not to represent 
that terms offered are special or that such 
offers must be accepted within a specified 
time when such offers are not special to 
those to whom they are made and when 
such time limits are not adhered to. 


Republican Committee Inserts 
Waterway Plank 


The question of when is a plank in a 
convention platform not a plank has been 
raised by the discovery that the platform 
supposed to have been adopted at the 
Republican convention in Chicago in 
June, as printed in pamphlet form by 
the Republican National Committee, in- 
cludes a plank on inland waterways not 
read to the convention at Chicago and 
not included in newspaper publications 
of the platform at that time. Repre- 
sentative Snell, who was chairman 0! 
the convention, has been quoted as say- 
ing that the plank had really been 
adopted by the resolutions commitee but 
inadvertently omitted from the draft of 
the platform read to the convention. 
Incidentially, the radio announcer at the 
convention had taken the opportunity 
afforded by the reading of that part of 
the platform relating to transportation. 


FF 
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THE FRANKLIN 
SLEEVE JOINT 


An improved 
flexible joint 


that gives long, 


service with little 
attention. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY ¢O., INc. 
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EASE UP ON PINS 


and you 


REDUCE 


MAINTENANCE 


Pins and bushings have been badly over-worked on mod- 


ern power. 


But until the development of the Tandem Main Rod Drive 


there was no way to meet the constantly increasing stress. 


Instead of concentrating heavy thrusts on one set of main 
pins the Tandem Main Rod Drive distributes it over two 
axles and four pins. This results in lower bearing pressures 


and reduced maintenance on all bearings. 


Two groups of locomotives, identical except that one 
group has the Tandem Main Rod Drive, have been running 


nearly three years. 


As expected, locomotives with the Tandem Main Rod 


Drive are running far longer between shoppings than those 


not so equipped. 





a 


THE TANDEM MAIN ROD DRIVE 





NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL 
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to forecast the approach of the plank 
dealing with the liquor question. After 
saying some nice things about the rail- 
roads as constituting “the backbone of 
our transportation system” and recom- 
mending regulation of their competitors, 


the platform, as since published, turned 
to “the other hand” and declared: 
“The Republican party recognizes that 


sippi Valley, thereby creating a home 
market for farm products in that section. 
With a view to aiding agriculture in the 
low cost transportation for bulk com- Middle West, the present administration 
modities will enable industry to develop pushed forward as rapidly as_ possible 
in the midst of agriculture in the Missis- the improvement of the Mississippi 














Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class | Steam Railways in the United States 
Compiled from the Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses for 167 steam railways, including 17 switching and terminal companies 
FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 1932 AND 1931 
United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
am ee ah PS Se 
1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 
Item 
Average number of miles 
‘er 242,076.36 242,373.10 60,165.38 60,224.36 46,201.73 46,132.34 135,709.25 136,016.40 
Revenues: 
i ae ae ere 4 $194,272,294 $283,087,031 $84,829,469 $120,901,446 $37,181,560 $55,276,160 $72,261,265 $106,909,425 
Passenger Ebaknee wee Xe 31,329,578 46,976,484 18,683,303 26,778,843 3,434,635 5,589,329 9,211,640 14,608,312 
9 IESE 8,118,695 8,823,647 3,206,906 3,401,579 1,391,041 1,496,032 3,520,748 3,926,036 
ID -cnibeutbaanabe 5,908,343 9,339,399 2,523,269 3,888,733 1,124,213 1,766,902 2,260,861 3,683,764 
All other transportation. b 9,280,011 12,584,326 5,470,578 7,330,478 647,666 915,628 3,161,767 4:338/220 
Incidental ..........++. 5,330,604 7,481,443 3,076,517 4,015,576 689,098 1,031,751 1,564,989 2,434,116 
Joint facility—Cr........ 747.872 976,729 260,413 328,394 134,984 199,042 352,475 449,293 
Joint facility—Dr. ...... 246,163 233,293 65,630 80,059 16,287 24,636 164,246 128,598 
Railway operating reve- 
NUCS oe eee eeeee eves 254,741,234 369,035,766 —«117,984,825 166,564,990 44,586,910 66,250,208 92,169,499 136,220,568 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and 
COUUCRUTER ccivccece oe 34,310,202 52,589,274 12,828,123 21,124,323 6,251,405 9,313,560 15,230,674 22,151,391 
Maintenance of equip 
MEN 2. ce eeeeeerceees 52,674,084 72,395,962 24,353,127 33,955,196 9,542,094 13,101,964 18,778,863 25,338,802 
EE sitiehtbevwbeses 8,503,427 10,270,171 3,337,589 3,985,606 1,462,385 1.775.490 3,703,453 4,509,075 
Transportation ..... ey 96,621,268 134,449,576 45,606,085 63,254,900 15,743,198 22,365,775 35,271,985 48,828,901 
Miscellaneous operations. 2,366,186 3,472,575 1,193,885 1,703,694 253,100 375,872 919,201 1,393,009 
Beene 13,336,415 15,530,092 5,875,017 6,697,533 2,223,392 2,752,330 5,238,006 6,080,229 
Transportation for invest- 
ment—Cr. ....... tee 418,635 647,366 143,366 127,396 23,508 102,285 251,761 417,685 
Railway operating 
expenses ........ 297,392,947 288,060,284 93,050,460 130,593,856 35,452,066 49,582,706 78,890,421 107,883,722 
Net revenue from railway 
CE. v.ctaccendoene 47,348,287 80,975,482 24,934,365 35,971,134 9,134,844 16,667,502 13,279,078 28,336,846 
Railway tax accruals...... 25,057,714 27,619,022 10,561,165 11,450,111 4,660,809 5,374,127 9,835,740 10,794,784 
Uncollectible ry. revenues. 91,718 61,568 29,537 29,865 16,195 8,855 45,986 22,848 
Railway operating in- 
COME .oeeeeeeeeces 22,198,855 53,294,892 14,343,663 24,491,158 4,457,840 11,284,520 3,397,352 17,519,214 
Equipment rents—Dr. bal- 
ANCE cocccccccerseveses 7,618,507 8,912,443 3,630,367 4,006,145 711,119 1,037,530 3,277,021 3,868,768 
Joint facility rent—Dr. bal- 
SOE cécanreoscereoncevene 2,629,696 2,682,801 1,386,036 1,487,746 335,366 288,386 908,294 906,669 
Net railway operating 
PN biter eee 11,950,652 41,699,648 9,327,260 18,997,267 3,411,355 9,958,604 d 787,963 12,743,777 
Ratio of expenses to reve- ; 
nues (per cent)......... 81.41 78.06 78.87 78.40 79.51 74.84 85.59 79.20 
FOR FIVE MONTHS ENDED WITH MAY, 1932 AND 1931 
Average number of miles - 
Gperated ccccccccccccss 242,091.19 242,256.31 60,169.11 60,249.07 46,178.19 46,113.27 135,743.89 135,893.97 
Revenues: 
DR Saved easvenasns ¢ $1,041,109,802 $1,392,711,061 $461,527,218 $602,537 ,452 $203,589,479 $271,029,668 $375,993,105 $519,143,941 
DEY ccc ncteceeses 168,641,139 241,182,302 100,075,103 136,019,894 20,938,961 33,482,197 47,627,075 71,680,211 
i ern 41,027,571 44,003,138 16,151,955 16,880,111 7,031,948 7,476,536 17,843,668 19,646,491 
CCL TRC ee 24,808,153 38,165,053 10,813,006 15,530,771 4,995,324 7,171,693 8,999,823 15,462,589 
All other transportation. > 48,019,282 60,659,935 28,341,884 35,153,000 3,487,123 4,780,788 16,190,275 20,726,147 
ree 28,964,141 37,592,639 16,600,200 20,259,650 3,812,204 5,716,875 8,551,737 11,616,114 
oint facility—Cr. ...... 3,908,295 4,733,579 1,338,881 1,551,844 678,901 843,450 1,890,513 2,338,485 
Joint facility—Dr. ...... 1,273,641 1,294,942 356,975 381,236 94,938 130,134 821,728 783,572 
Railway operating reve- 
WUE ccecciivcvcccess 1,355,204,742 1,817,752,765 634,491,272 827,551,486 244,439,002 330,371,073 476,274,468 659,830,206 
Expenses: 
aintenance of way and 
SUGGES ~ 6c ce2ceeee 157,539,555 235,857,997 66,280,893 99,145,128 31,630,341 45,838,064 59,628,321 90,874,805 
Maintenance of equip- Rae 
_ Paes ee 278,231,970 372,263,105 128,301,383 173,467,969 50,443,398 67,039,384 99,487,189 131,755,752 
EE ake bawawkaeus 42,882,409 50,333,869 16,614,749 19,273,933 7,907,416 9,445,130 18,360,244 21,614,806 
Transportation .......-. 522,160,046 683,924,128 248,379,760 323,808,321 84,954,564 113,997,894 188,825,722 246,117,913 
Miscellaneous operations. 12,880,898 18,261,224 6,508,779 8,909,673 1,591,466 - 2,386,140 4,789,653 6,965,411 
Oe 2 ee eae 69,264,643 78,774,790 30,545,775 34,250,385 11,820,057 13,692,124 26,898,811 30,832,281 
Transportation for invest- 
Ee 1,683,103 2,818,186 571,286 514,919 199,313 279,717 1,002,504 2,023,550 
Railway operating Sane 
CN eee 1,081,276,418 1,436,596,927 496,060,053 658,340,490 188,237,929 252,119,019 396,978,436 526,137,418 
Net revenue~from railway we 
| ae 273,928,324 381,155,838 138,431,219 169,210,996 56,201,073 78,252,054 79,296,032 133,692,788 
Railway tax accruals...... 124,941,177 136,284,144 51,291,245 53,964,854 23,504,353 27,251,306 50,145,579 55,067,984 
Uncollectible fy. revenues. 403,786 348,275 148,567 167,555 55,687 52,735 199,532 127,985 
Railway operating in- u ‘ 
ae ee 148,583,361 244,523,419 86,991,407 115,078,587 32,641,033 50,948,013 28,950,921 78,496,819 
Equipment rents—Dr. bal- , 7 010 
GMOS co ccccceceesvecees 36,074,480 41,915,197 18,162,993 20,508,197 2,823,356 3,917,990 15,088,131 17,489,01 
Joint facility rent—Dr. bal a 3319 
NS a Pers a ae 13,013,206 12,721,849 7,003,654 7,018,493 1,375,725 1,270,037 4,633,827 4,433,31 
Net railway operating s wre ? <6 574.490 
I ce cenes Mae e 99,495,675 189,886,373 61,824,760 87,551,897 28,441,952 45,759,986 9,228,963 56,574, 
Ratio of expenses to reve- bs “ eae 79.74 
nues (per cent)......... 79.79 79.03 78.18 79.55 77.01 76.31 83.35 79.1 








b Includes $87,020 
e Includes $466,223 increase 


@ Includes $5,281,586 increase from “Ex Parte 103.” 


increase from “Ex Parte 103.” 
Parte 193." d Deficit or other reverse items. 


c¢ Includes $26,294,828 increase from “Ex 
from “Ex Parte 103.” 


Compiled by Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision, 
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THERE’S MORE TO SECURITY 
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-.|When You Change Firebox Conditions 
Check Up On Your Arch 


we stokers, syphons and other improvements are incorpor- 





06,669 
43,777 


79.20 


aed ated in a locomotive the conditions under which the locomo- 
nat tive Arch operates are altered. 
726.147 
616,114 It then becomes important to have the locomotive Arch checked by 
783,572 American Arch Company to see whether it needs changing to meet 
onset the new conditions. 
874,805 

788.752 The locomotive Arch is not just a pile of brick. It is an engineering 
ua specialty. 
),832,281 
023,550 If it is to function efficiently it must be carefully designed with due 
6,137,418 regard for all the conditions encountered. 
307.988 

127,985 This has been the responsibility of American Arch Company engi- 
ase neers for 21 years. It is part of the Arch Brick service rendered 





the railroads. 


HARBISON- WALKER 


4,433,319 


6,574,490 





79.74 
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Waterway System, and we favor a con- 
tinued vigorous prosecution of these 
works to the end that agriculture and 
industry in that great area may enjoy the 
benefits of these improvements at the 
earliest possible date.” 


Panama Canal Traffic in 1932 


The total number of commercial vessels 
transiting the Panama canal during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1932, aggre- 
gated 4,506, and the total tolls collection 
was $20,707,377.05. Commercial traffic for 
the fiscal year 1932 was the lowest year’s 
traffic since the fiscal year 1923, when 
3,967 vessels, paying $17,508,414.85 in tolls, 
were passed through. The highest traffic 
for any month during the past year oc- 
curred in July, with 406 vessels, paying 
tolls amounting to $1,848,638.45, and the 
month of the lowest traffic was June, 
with 336 transits, paying $1,534,793.19 in 
tolls. The last six months of the year 
showed a decline of 7.8 per cent in tran- 
sits and 8.0 per cent in tolls, in compari- 
son with the first half of the year. 

In comparison with the fiscal year 1931, 
traffic for 1932 shows a decrease of 1,023 
transits and $3,938,079.52 in tolls (18.5 per 
cent and 16.0 per cent, respectively), and 
in comparison with the fiscal year 1930, 
there was recorded a decrease of 1,679 
transits and $6,369,512.96 in tolls (27.1 per 
cent and 23.5 per cent, respectively). The 
record year to date for canal transits was 
the fiscal year 1928 when a total of 6,456 
commercial vessels applied for transit; 
the record year for tolls was in the calen- 
dar year 1929, when a total of $27,592,- 
715.84 was collected. In comparison with 
these high figures, last year’s traffic 
showed a decrease of 30.2 per cent in 
transits and 25.0 per cent in tolls. 

The average amount of tolls paid by 
each of the commercial transits during 
the past year was $4,595.51, in comparison 
with $4,457.49 in 1931, and $4,377.83 in 
1930; this increase in the average amount 
collected has been due to a gradual in- 
crease in the size of vessels using the 
canal. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


SoutH MANCHURIA RAILWAY.—Prices 
are being received for five locomotives. 
S. Togawa, purchasing agent, Dairen, 
Manchuria. 


IRON & STEEL 


Tue Boston & MAINE has awarded to 
the Boston Bridge Works, Cambridge, 
Mass., a contract for furnishing and 
erecting approximately 100 tons of steel 
for its bridge No. 96.09 (old No. 112) 
at Saco, Maine. 
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Supply Trade 





H. B. Chamberlain, sales vice-presi- 
dent of the Tuco Products Corporation, 
New York, has been transferred to the 
Chicago office, where he replaces T. L. 
Miller, deceased. 


The American Shim Steel Company, 
1304 Fifth avenue, New Kensington, Pa., 
has been organized with C. Thomas Best 
as president, for the purpose of manu- 
facturing and distributing shim steel to 
railroads, machinery builders, etc. 


J. E. Buckingham, western manager 
of the railroad division of the Worthing- 
ton Pump Machinery Corporation, 
has returned after a two months’ leave 
of absence. Mr. Buckingham’s head- 
quarters are at the Chicago office of that 
corporation. 


G. L. Harman, until recently sales 
manager of the Industrial Brownhoist 
Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
appointed general sales manager of the 
Keystone Driller Company, Beaver 
Falls, Pa. Lynn H. Ransom, since 1926 
connected with the engineering depart- 
ment of the Keystone Driller Company, 
has been appointed chief engineer of 
that company. . 


The Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corporation, New York, will transfer 
and consolidate its designing, engineer- 
ing and manufacturing activities form- 
erly carried on at its Cincinnati, Ohio, 
works, with those of its Buffalo, N. Y.., 
manufacturing plant, and the necessary 
members of the Cincinnati works or- 
ganization are being transferred to 
Buffalo, For the present, the Cincin- 
nati plant equipment will remain intact. 
This action in no way affects Worthing- 
ton’s Cincinnati district sales office, 
which is under the management of Earl 
Vinnedge. 


OBITUARY 


T. L. Miller, vice-president of the 
Tuco Products Corporation, New York, 
with headquarters at Chicago, died on 





T. L. Miller 


the St. 


Ill., following an 


July 6 at 
Evanston, 


Francis hospital at 
operation. 
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Mr. Miller, who was 46 years of age, 


was born at Atlantic, Iowa, and after 
graduating from the Chicago high schools 
in 1903, he entered the employ of lumber 
and logging industries in eastern Texas, 
Returning to Chicago, he entered the 
service of the General Railway Supply 
Company at that point four years later 
and until 1914 he was advanced succes- 
sively through the positions of office as- . 
sistant, chief clerk and assistant to the | 
vice-president. On April 15 of that year, | 
when the Tuco Products Corporation took 
over the General Railway Supply Com- 
pany, Mr. Miller was assigned to special 
duties at New York, being transferred to 
Chicago a year later. During the World 
War he was in charge of the manufactur- 
ing department of the Tuco Products 
Corporation, after which he was placed in 
charge of the western office at Chicago, 
which position he was holding at the time 
of his election as vice-president in 1927. 


Construction 





Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN—CHICAGO, 
Burtincton & Quincy.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has dismissed a 
complaint filed by the Wyoming Public 
Service Commission asking it to require 
the Burlington or the North Western, or 
either of them, to construct a connecting 
line or cut-off between Bonneville, Wyo., 
and Shoshoni, 2.5 miles, and also a branch 
line from a convenient point through the 
U. S. Reclamation Service Riverton pro- 
ject to a point at or near Pavillion, Wyo., 
about 30 miles. The Secretary of the 
Interior had intervened in support of the 
complaint. Contentions of the railroad 
counsel challenging the jurisdiction of 
the state commission to institute such a 
proceeding and that of the federal com- 
mission to issue such an order were de- 
clared to be without merit, but the com- 
mission, by Division 6, said that it is ap- 
parent that there is no present need, based 
upon the traffic originating at, or destined 
to, the territory involved, which would 
justify the expenditures necessary to con- 
struct and maintain the lines requested, 
particularly in view of the present un- 
favorable economic conditions. The cost 
of construction was estimated by the 
complainant at $530,056, by the Burling- 
ton at $1,240,573, and by the North West- 
ern at $1,164,625. 


Det Rio & NortHERN.—Examiner 0. 
D. Weed, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, has recommended in a pro- 
posed report that the commission deny 
this company’s application for a certificate 
authorizing it to build a line from Del 
Rio, Tex., northerly to Sonora and south- 
erly to Quemado, a total of 152 miles, 
stating that the record does not indicate 
any urgent need for the proposed line and 
that any extension of railroad mileage 
in this territory could be constructed 
more economically by the Southern Pa- 
cific. That company had indicated its 
readiness to build the mileage as’ soon 4S 
needed. 
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To ECONOMIZE— 
MODERNIZE 


Cr can tell little about obsolescence by the mere inspec- 
tion of the locomotives in white lead to-day. Their abil- 
ity to operate or their age is only a small part of the story. 


Three other major items demand detailed examination. 


First—The science of railroading has changed materially 
since many of these engines were new. For instance, freight 
AGO traffic speeds have been stepped up again, and again, and in 
one all probability will be stepped up some more. What is going 
da to happen to operating and maintenance costs when these 
lic older engines are again operated, but operated this time in a 
uire new and far more severe service? And what will be their 
) OF effect on the modern engines that are now operating—will 
ting they slow them up and materially reduce their effectiveness? 
wr And can railroading afford these high costs? 
the Second—A competitor has entered the picture. And this 
pro- is something which only a few years back never had to be 
i taken into account. Now, competition in itself demands the 
7 ee utmost in economy of operation. But aside from this angle, 
tor how about the possibility of a certain amount of loss of busi- 
— ness through ineffective service? 
ert Third—Since these older engines were new, design, inven- 
COHMI- 


“yt tion, and construction have produced a modern locomotive 
pe having outstanding operating and maintenance cost-cutting 


- ability. The locomotive builder has anticipated their need. 
a No, obsolescence cannot be determined by the mere in- 
Tit 


sail spection of the locomotives now owned. Obsolescence can 
aa only be determined by a comparison of the locomotives now 
satel owned, the kind of service they can give, and their cost of 
t un- operation, with the locomotives our railroads might have, the 


cost kind of service they can give, and their cost of operation. 
y the 


Piva To-day and to-morrow, as never before, our railroads need 
West: the utmost that the modern locomotive has to offer. 


er O. 


be American Locomotive Company 


4 pro- 


in 30 Church Street New York N.Y. 
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Financial 





Bett Ramtway or Cuicaco.—T entative 
Recapture Report—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued a tentative 
recapture report finding that this com- 
pany had excess income for the years 
1920 to 1927, inclusive, amounting to 
$3,954,694. The report is accompanied by 
an order directing it to pay one-half that 
amount to the general railroad contingent 
fund unless a protest is filed by Septem- 
ber 5. The finding was based on a valu- 
ation of $25.875,000 in 1920 ranging up to 
$31,525,000 in 1927. 


Boston & Matne.—Abandonment.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to abandon, operation over its line be- 
tween Palmer, Mass., and Barre, 17 miles, 
and to operate its trains over a branch 
of the Boston & Albany between the same 
points, 18 miles. 


Cuicaco Great WeEsTERN.—R. F. C. 
Loan.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a 
loan of $2,000,000 from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to pay equip- 
ment obligations, interest, taxes, etc. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—Final Valuation—In a final valuation 
report as of June 30, 1918, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission finds the final 
value for rate-making purposes of the 
property owned and used for common- 
carrier purposes to be $100,600,000, while 
the value of the property used but not 
owned was placed at $142,255,096. The 
latter figure includes $58,376,603 for the 
Morris & Essex, $36,974,604 for the New 
York, Lackawanna & Western, and $13,- 
920,000 for the Lackawanna of New Jer- 
sey. The Lackawanna’s investment in 
road and equipment, including lands, was 
shown in its books as $75,297,494. With 
readjustments this would be reduced, the 
report says, to $72,723,544. The Lacka- 
wanna had outstanding on valuation date 
a total of $42,220,400 of common stock 
and $102,600 of funded debt. 


Detroit, ToLepo & IRoNToN.—Bonds.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the authentication and de- 
livery of $2,000,000 5 per cent first and 
refunding mortgage bonds, in partial re- 
imbursement of capital expenditures. 


Fiorma East Coast.—Abandonment.— 
Examiner J. S. Prichard of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has recommended 
in a proposed report that the commission 
authorize the receivers to abandon the 
Mayport branch, from South Jackson- 
ville to Mayport, Fla., 24.1 miles. 


Hupson River Connectinc.—Notes.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for author- 
ity to issue $24,550,100 of 6 per cent 
promissory notes to the New York Cen- 
tral for advances made by that company. 


Kansas City SoutHern.—Lease of 
Texas Lines —Examiner Thomas F. Sul- 
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livan of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has recommended in a proposed 
report that the commission conditionally 
approve the lease by this company of 
properties of the Texarkana & Fort Smith 
not now leased to it, in Texas and else- 
where. A protest was made by the state 
of Texas and its state commission on the 
ground that the Texas laws require sepa- 
rate operation of the lines located in the 
state. The commission has heretofore 
held that the determination of the con- 
stitutionality of such laws is entirely a 
matter for the courts but the examiner 
recommends a condition requiring the 
elimination of a paragraph in the pro- 
posed lease under which the K. C. S. 
company assumes the right to change any 
existing location of general offices, shops, 
roundhouses and terminal facilities, not- 
withstanding any obligation of the Texar- 
kana company. It was estimated that the 
proposed lease would result in an annual 
saving of $81,626 under normal operating 
conditions, but this was on the assumption 
that many of the offices in Texas would be 
consolidated with those at Kansas City or 
Shreveport. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—Bonds—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to issue $2,000,000 of 
general consolidated mortgage 5 per cent 


bonds, to be pledged as collateral for 
short-term notes. 

Los ANGELES JuNCcTION. — Tentative 
Valuation—The Interstate Commerce 


Commission, Division 1, has issued a ten- 
tative valuation report as of December 31, 
1927, finding the final value for rate- 
making purposes of the property owned 
to be $82,000 and that of the property 
used to be $2,397,000, including that leased 
from the Central Manufacturing District, 
Inc. This is one of the properties that 
have come into existence since the com- 
mission began its valuation work and the 
prices used in arriving at cost of repro- 
duction were determined from a study of 
costs during the period 1923-1927. 


LouisianA & ARKANSAS.—Tentative 
Recapture Report—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued a tentative 
recapture report finding that this company 
had excess income for the years 1922 to 
1926 amounting to $800,811. 


Mosite & On10.—R. F. C. Loan.—E. E. 
Norris, receiver, has applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for a 
loan of $1,070,599 to pay taxes, operating 
deficit, and equipment trusts, offering as 
collateral receiver’s certificates secured by 
a first lien on the railroad’s property. The 
commission in April had approved a loan 
of $1,000,000 to the company before the 
receivership but the application was later 
withdrawn because of inability to furnish 
the $3,000,000 of bonds required as col- 
lateral. 

An application also has been filed with 
the commission for authority to issue 
$1,070,599 of receivers’ certificates to be 
used as collateral, saying it was hoped 
that the Finance Corporation would 
accept them at par. 
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New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis— 
R. F. C. Loan.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved an additional 
loan of $700,000 from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, to provide in part 
funds for the completion of additions and 
betterments projects under contract. The 
company originally applied for a. loan of 
$33,000,000, of which $9,300,000 was ap- 
proved on February 24. ‘Consideration has 
been deferred of the additional amounts 
requested, including $20,000,000 to pay 
three-year gold notes due October 1. 

In a supplemental report on July 19 the 
commission said it had been advised that 
the Railroad Credit Corporation will now 
make the loan of $2,600,000 for which 
the Nickel Plate had applied, in reim- 
bursement of a like amount advanced by 
the Finance Corporation, and that the 
Credit Corporation requires the pledge of 
the 15,000 shares of Detroit & Toledo 
Shore Line stock which the commission 
had required as additional collateral for 
the $700,000 loan. Therefore the com- 
mission withdrew that requirement. 


SaBInE & NEcCHES VALLEY.—T entative 
Valuation—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 1, has issued a ten- 
tative valuation report as of December 3], 
1927, finding the final value for rate: 
making purposes to be $95,000 for the 
property owned and $122,400 for that 
used. 

Sannpy VALLEY & ELKHORN.—Recap- 
ture Report—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued a tentative re- 
capture report finding that this company, 
whose property has since been leased to 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, had _ earned 
$1,409,275 in excess of 6 per cent on its 
valuation for the years 1920, 1921, 1922, 
1923, and 1925. The report was accom- 
panied by an order directing the com- 
pany to pay the recapturable one-half of 
the amount unless protest is filed by Au- 
gust 29. 

SouTHERN.—A bandonment. — Examiner 
O. D. Weed of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has recommended in a pro- 
posed report that the commission author- 
ize the abandonment by this company and 
the Sievern & Knoxville of the line from 
Batesburg, S. C., to Sievern, 17.38 miles, 
and the line from Sievern to Perry, 7.74 
miles. 

Union Paciric—Proposed Lease of 
System Lines——Economies amounting to 
$600,000 a year or more are expected to 


result from the elimination of imnter- 
company accounting if the Interstate 
Commerce Commission approves _ the 


Union Pacific application for authority 
to lease the properties of the Oregon 
Short Line, the Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Company, the Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake, and the St. Josepl 
& Grand Island, it was testified at the 
hearing on July 20 before Examiner 
Thomas F. Sullivan. F. W. Charske, 
vice-chairman of the executive committee, 
said the companies had been controlled by 
stock ownership for many years and had 
been operated as a single system, but that 
the plan for a yearly lease, terminable on 
three months’ notice, had been proposed 
as a simple, temporary expedient for the 
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CAN CHECK YOUR TUBE TROUBLES 


Whatever the particular troubles that cause boiler tube renewals, Toncan Iron will 
check them. 


1. Corrosion is a major cause of tube renewals. Toncan Iron has all 
the corrosion resistance of refined iron further fortified by alloying with 
copper and molybdenum. 


2. Fire-cracking, and destruction by high temperatures give little 
trouble with Toncan Iron. Toncan Iron resists heat so successfully that it 
is being used for firebox sheets where ordinary materials are having 
trouble. 


3. Vibration gradually weakens the structure of conventional tube 
materials. Toncan Iron has such a high fatigue resistance that many 
roads are using it for staybolts. 


Roads using Toncan boiler tubes have reported double the service life. Try them 
for your next repair job. 


Toncan Iron Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Plates, 
Culverts, Rivets, Staybolts, Tender Plates 
and Firebox Sheets « Sheets and Strip 
for special railroad purposes « Agathon 
Alloy Steels for Locomotive Parts « 
Agathon Engine Bolt Steel « Nitralloy « 
Agathon Iron for pins and bushings ® 


Agathon Staybolt Iron « Climax Steel 
Staybolts ¢« Upson Bolts and Nuts « 
Track Material, Maney Guard Rail 
Assemblies ¢ Enduro Stainless Steel for 
dining car equipment, for refrigeration 
cars and for firebox sheets *« Agathon 
Nickel Forging Steel (20-27 Carbon) 





07a, REG CS PAT OFF 


<TONCAN> 


2,0” COPPER 
Molyb-den-um 
IRON 


*e,0* 


The Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Company of Birdsboro, Penna., has manufactured and is prepared to svuprly under 
icense, Toncan Copper Molybdenum Iron castings for locomotives. 
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purpose of realizing the necessary econ- 
omies that would result from the substi- 
tution of system accounting for that of 
five separate companies. He said the 
plan should not be regarded as a step 
toward more complete unification and that 
if a long-term lease were to be proposed 
it would be on different terms. A short- 
term lease would not be regarded as a 
satisfactory basis for system financing. 

C. R. Gray, president, said that the 
operating economies incident to unifica- 
tion had already been put into effect and 
that the lease plan was an emergency plan 
designed to accomplish at ounce such econ- 
omies in accounting as are immediately 
possible. For this reason the acquisition 
of any of the 16 short lines in the terri- 
tory assigned in the commission’s con- 
solidation plan to the Union Pacific sys- 
tem had not been considered necessary 
or desirable at this time. No substantial 
changes in methods of operation, serv- 
ice, routes or relations with other lines 
are contemplated. G. E. Bissonet, general 
auditor, gave the estimate of the savings 
expected. He described the large amount 
of work and expense involved in keeping 
separate accounts, records, and statistics 
for five companies and making their re- 
ports to commissions and said that such 
work now performed at five headquarters 
offices could be consolidated at the Omaha 
headquarters for the system. The em- 
ployees would be utilized to the fullest 
extent possible to fill the additional posi- 
tions that would be made necessary at 
Omaha and he expressed the opinion that 
60 per cent of the personnel would be so 
retained. 

R. L. Sifford, president of the Lara- 
mie, North Park & Western, a short line 
of 111 miles connecting with the Union 
Pacific, gave testimony to show the im- 
portance of that road to the territory 
served and that it should be acquired by 
the Union Pacific. Counsel for the short 
line said that he considered the case sim- 
ilar to the Missouri Pacific, Nickel Plate 
and New York Central cases and that the 
commission should impose conditions re- 
quiring the acquisition of short lines. He 
said that a short-term lease terminable 
at the will of the lessee amounts to “the 
practical totality of unification.” 


WASHINGTON RuNn.—Recapture. — The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has is- 
sued a final recapture report finding that 
this company earned $7,992 excess net 
railway operating income in the years 
1923, 1926, 1927, and 1929, of which $3,996 
is recapturable, but that as the company 
had paid $7,163 on account it is entitled 
to a refund of $3,167. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 
Bonds 
Last Last 


July 19 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 12.87 12.25 70.51 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 51.04 48.70 91.56 


Dividends Declared 


Cuba Railroad Company.—Preferred, $1.50, 
quartet. payable August 1 to holders of record 
July 25, 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


A. L. Horst, executive vice-president 
and general freight agent of the Cam- 
bria & Indiana, has been elected presi- 
dent, with headquarters as before at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


M. J. Wise, assistant to the vice- 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Southern Pacific Company, with 
headquarters at New York, has been 
appointed assistant to the president, 


with headquarters at San Francisco, | 


Cal., following the election of A. D. 
McDonald, vice-chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, as president, as noted 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Following the death of Charles E. 
Ingersoll, president of the Midland 
Valley, the Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf 
and the Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka, as 
announced in the Railway Age of June 
11, C. Jared Ingersoll, formerly assistant 
to the president, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been elected chair- 
man of the boards of the three com- 
panies, while A. W. Lefeber, vice-presi- 
dent, with headquarters at Muskogee, 
Okla., has been elected president. 


W. A. Harriman Elected Chairman of 
Union Pacific System 


W. Averell Harriman, a partner in 
Brown Brothers, Harriman & Company, 
of New York, a director in many finan- 
cial and transportation companies, and 
a son of the late Edward Henry Harri- 





W. A. Harriman 


man, has been elected chairman of the 
board of the Union Pacific System, in- 
cluding the Union Pacific Railroad, the 
Oregon Short Line, the Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad & Navigation Company, 
the Los Angeles & Salt Lake and the 
St. Joseph & Grand Island. Mr. Harri- 
man succeeds the late Judge Robert S. 
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Lovett, whose death on June 19 was 
reported in the Railway Age of June 25, 

Born on November 15, 1891, Mr. 
Harriman was educated at Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn., from which 
he was graduated with a B. A. degree 
in 1913. Although his father, prior to 
his death in September, 1909, had been 
head of both the Union Pacific and the 
Southern Pacific systems, W. A. Harri- 
man obtained his first railroad experi- 
ence immediately after his graduation 
from college by working as a clerk in 
the Union Pacific offices at Omaha, Neb, 
where he remained for about six months 
before being transferred to various posi- 
tions in the mechanical and engineering de- 
partments of the same road in western 
Nebraska and Wyoming. From 1914 
until the beginning of Federal control 
in 1918 Mr. Harriman served as vice- 
president in charge of purchases of the 
Union Pacific System. He was subse- 
quently elected a director, and was later 
elected also to the boards of the Illinois 
Central, the Central of Georgia and the 
Ocean Steamship Company, rounding 
out his railroad experience by his elec- 
tion last year to the position of chairman 
of the executive committee of the IIli- 
nois Central. 

Consequently, Mr. Harriman brings to 
his new position a practical training in 
many phases of railroad operation and 
finance, as well as broad experience in 
other forms of transportation and in 
general finance. As chairman of W. A. 
Harriman & Company, Inc., and as a 
member of the firm of Brown Brothers, 
Harriman & Company, their successors, 
and members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, he ‘has become widely known 
as a banker; while his activities as chair- 
man of the boards of the American Ship 
& Commerce Navigation Corporation and 
the Aviation Corporation, which con- 
trols American Airways, have brought 
him into prominence as a steamship and 
air line executive. He is also a director 
of a number of other companies, in- 
cluding the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York and the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


John J. Wilcox, assistant auditor of 
disbursements of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, has been promoted to auditor of 
disbursements, with headquarters as 
before at Louisville, Ky., succeeding 
D. F. Duane. 


F. Van Note, assistant controller of 
the Southern Pacific Company, has been 
elected controller, with headquarters as 
before at New York, to succeed H. B. 
Johnson, who has been assigned to other 
duties. F. L. McCaffery, auditor, has 
been elected general auditor, with head- 
quarters as before at San Francisco, 
Cal., to succeed T. O. Edwards, who !s 
retiring under the pension rules of this 
company at his own request. Mr. Ed- 
wards maintained his headquarters at 
New York. G. R. Cottingham, auditor 
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More Mileage 
from 
Many Parts 





UIDES, wrist pins, rod bearings, pistons and many 
other running gear parts wear longer and require 
less attention on locomotives equipped with HUNT- 
SPILLER .4ir Furnace GUN IRON Crosshead Shoes. 
Frictional wear between the crossheads and guides is re- 
duced to a minimum thus preventing those disastrous 
crosshead pounds which shorten the service life of many 
parts and keep roundhouse forces busy. 


Why not arrange for a few test installations? Keep a 
careful check on performance. Note the increase in 
mileage between guide adjustments—evidence of the su- 
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of the Southern Pacific Lines.in Texas 
and Louisiana, with headquarters at 
Houston, Tex., has been appointed also 
auditor of the Southern Pacific Steam- 
ship Lines. 


OPERATING 


Lucius Clement has been appointed 
supervisor of mail traffic of the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie and 
the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic, 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., 
succeeding George Bradford, deceased. 


Arthur E. Flock, assistant superin- 
tendent of dining cars of the Louisville 
& Nashville, with headquarters at Louis- 
ville, Ky., has been promoted to super- 
intendent of dining cars at the same 
point, to succeed W. G. McEwan, de- 
ceased. 


TRAFFIC 


R. P. DeCamp, coal traffic manager of 
the Illinois Central, has been appointed 
general commerce agent in charge of 
all traffic matters before interstate and 
state commissions, a newly-created po- 
sition. He will have headquarters at 
Chicago, as before. Roy E. Barr, coal 
agent, has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. DeCamp as coal traffic manager. 


C. J. Leydon, traveling freight agent 
for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
with headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis., 
has been promoted to general agent at 
the same point, succeeding F. D. Hun- 
ter, deceased. S. S. Hankis, city freight 
agent at Detroit, Mich., has been pro- 
moted to general agent, with headquar- 
ters at Cleveland, Ohio, where he suc- 
ceeds A. G. Mathews. H. S. Forbes, 
city freight agent at Chicago, has been 
appointed to the newly-created position 
of perishable freight agent at the same 
point. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


John Evans, division engineer of the 
Detroit division and the Detroit termi- 
nals of the Michigan Central, with head- 
quarters at Detroit, Mich., has had his 
jurisdiction extended to include the 
Toledo division. J. A. Snyder, division 
engineer of the latter division, has been 
appointed roadmaster with headquarters 
as before at Detroit. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


O. A. Shultz, storekeeper of the 
Galesburg division of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, with headquarters at 
Galesburg, IIl., has had his jurisdiction 
extended to include the Beardstown 
division, and H, O. Condit, storekeeper 
of the latter division, with headquarters 
at Beardstown, IIl., has been appointed 
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to the newly-created position of assistant 
storekeeper at that. point. s 


SPECIAL 

R. J. Edgeworth, superintendent of 
police and crossing protection of the 
Chicago Junction Railway and the Indi- 
ana Harbor Belt, has had his jurisdiction 
extended to include the New York 
Central, the Michigan Central and the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis in the Chicago Terminal district, 
instead of being appointed chief of 
police of all of the New York Central 
Lines west of Albany, N. Y., as an- 
nounced in the Ratlway Age of July 9. 


OBITUARY 


Andrew S. Hughes, who retired in 
1918 as general traffic manager of the 
Denver & Rio Grande (now the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western), and of the Rio 
Grande Southern, died on July 13 at 
Denver, Colo., at the age of 88 years. Mr. 
Hughes’ career comprised service with 
various roads in the West. His railroad 
service began on August 1, 1874, when he 
became a station agent for the Denver 
& South Park, at Denver, with which 
road he later served as general freight 
and passenger agent and as acting super- 
intendent. He then went with the Union 
Pacific as claim agent, leaving this road 
on April 14, 1881, to become general 
freight agent for the Denver & Rio 
Grande. After several promotions he be- 
came general traffic manager on March 
31, 1884, which position he held until his 
retirement in 1918. 


George A. Miller, retired superin- 
tendent of motive power and machinery 
of the Florida East Coast, died on July 
12. Mr. Miller was born on January 
29, 1856, at Danvers, Mass., and entered 
railway service in 1878, as machinist ap- 
prentice with the Boston & Providence 
(now part of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford). Later he served with the 
New York & New England (now also 
part of the N. Y., N. H. & H.). In 
1892, he became connected with the 
Jacksonville, St. Augustine & Indian 
River (now the Florida East Coast), as 
general foreman of shops. In February, 
1895, he was appointed acting master 
mechanic, and in November of that year 
he became master mechanic, which posi- 
tion he held until October 8, 1902, when 
he was appointed superintendent motive 
power and machinery. Mr. Miller re- 
tired on May 15, 1926. 


J. B. Carothers, superintendent of the 
Ohio division of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
who died on April 22, as noted in the 
Railway Age of April 30, had served the 
operating and engineering departments 
of the B. & O. for 37 years. He was 
born on February 26, 1863, at Cutler, 
Ohio, and took up railway service on 
June 10, 1895, as an assistant engineer 
on the B. & O. at Cincinnati, Ohio. A 
year later he was promoted to division 
engineer and after serving in this ca- 
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pacity on various divisions, he was fur- 
ther advanced to superintendent of the 
Ohio division, with headquarters at 
Chillicothe, Ohio, on February 1, 1904. 
Later he was transferred successively to 
the Indiana and Illinois divisions, and 
on April 11, 1910, he became chief engi- 
neer with headquarters as Cincinnati, 
On May 1, of the same year, Mr. 
Carothers was appointed superintendent 
of the Philadelphia division, and after 
two years he was appointed special engi- 
neer at Cincinnati. In June of the fol- 
lowing year, he was made assistant 
general manager at the same point, 
which position he held until October 1, 
1921, when he was appointed superin- 
tendent of the Indiana division. Two 
years later Mr. Carothers was _ trans- 
ferred to the Ohio division at Chilli- 
cothe, where he was located at the time 
of his death, 


Ernest L. Mountfort, freight traffic 
manager of the Gulf, Mobile & North- 
ern, who died on June 25, as noted in 
the Railway Age for July 2, was asso- 
ciated for many years with the traffic 
departments of various roads. His first 
railway service was as a fireman with 
the Boston & Maine in 1895, and after 
five years he resigned, only to re-enter 
the service a short time later as a brake- 
man. After six years in this position, 
Mr. Mountfort entered the car repair 
shops, transferring to the traffic depart- 
ment a short time later. Subsequently 





Ernest L. Mountfort 


he served in the traffic departments of 
the Illinois Central and the Pennsyl- 
vania, but left railway service during 
the war to become connected with the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation of the 
United States Shipping Board at Wash- 
ington, D. C. At the close of the war, 
Mr. Mountfort became district freight 
agent for the Gulf, Mobile & Northern, 
with headquarters at Chicago. He was 
advanced to assistant traffic manager in 
1921, and then to assistant freight trafhe 
manager in 1926. Two years later he 
was further promoted to freight traffic 
manager, with headquarters at Mobile, 
Ala., which position he was holding at 
the time of his death. 
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